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THE CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS 


THE Institute of Pacific Relations Conference at Mount Tremblant 
Lodge, near Montreal, was “exempt from public haunt’’ but was far 
from finding ‘‘good in everything’. The notice in the local post office, 
“Défense de blasphemer”’, was not, however, believed to have been a 
yarning to the delegates. There were one hundred delegates, and a 
umber of observers from the International Labour Office, the League 
{ Nations, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
There were groups from Australia, Canada, China, Fighting France, 
India, The Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, Philippines, 
he United Kingdom, and the U.S.A.; there were also some Siamese 
anda Korean. It is interesting to note that India was represented, but 
ot the U.S.S.R. Technically the organization was on the whole 
kdmirable, and if there was any criticism it was directed against 
omewhat inadequate reporting of the proceedings of the various 
ound Tables which, however, is a problem of no small difficulty. 

This Conference, the eighth of its kind, had been organized to discuss 
present and future problems of the Far Eastern areas. The Agenda 
ad set out as the main purpose of the Conference the answering of the 
ollowing questions: 

“(1) What steps can jointly or severally be taken by the United Nations 
particularly those with major interests in the Pacific area) to aid in 
he better prosecution of the war and in the establishment of conditions 

racial, political, and economic justice and welfare? 

(2) How far and by what means can the conclusions drawn from the 
liscussions under point (1) be made the basis of a practical programme 
or the United Nations during and after the war?” 

The delegates were not representatives of their Governments or of 
biiicial organizations. The Conference was private in the sense that there 
Were NO press reporters, nor was any publicity given to it in the press. 
he members were thus able to express their opinions freely, and it was 

phasized that these opinions were personal. 

For the purposes of the Conference three main Groups were formed: 

¢ first to deal with exploratory and general, the second with regional, 
ind the third with topical questions. The delegates were split up into 

ound Tables, four in number in Group I for discussion of the same 
genda, five in Group II for separate discussion of China, Japan, India, 
pouth East Asia, and other United Nations, and four in Group III for 

‘parate discussion of Social and Demographic, Economic, Political- 

ilitary, and Military-Political questions. The several Round Tables 
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worked under chairmen, and had rapporteurs who reported the pro. 
ceedings of their Round Tables to Plenary Sessions of the Conferene 
The procedure for these Conferences does not admit of resolutions, 
that at the Plenary Sessions discussions were short and were generally 
confined to a very few main principles. 

Many memoranda dealing for the most part factually with the differ. 
ent countries and peoples with which the Conference would concen 
itself had been prepared. Some of these memoranda had been circulated 
before the Conference met; others were presented at the Conference. 
The delegates had thus a solid body of carefully compiled documents 
on which to work, and while it can be said that the assimilation of the 
facts set out in these documents by all delegates was far too much ty 
expect, it is true that they furnished a common meeting ground, so ty 
speak, and helped greatly to a deeper appreciation of the difficulties 
and problems of the Far East than many delegates had previously 
possessed. 

The Conference opened with a Plenary Session on Dee. 4. 
At this Session speeches were made by a number of the leaders of 
delegations. While the tone of the speeches was mainly general, voicing 
the importance of the problems to be discussed, the interest in Pacific 
areas aroused by the Japanese occupation, and the hopes and fears 0 
the peoples themselves, a realist note was also struck in the suggestion 
that the post-war situation would—if full co-operation were to be 
secured and its benefits assured particularly to peoples now backward 
politically, economically, and socially—necessitate the setting up 0 
some organization charged with some kind of supervision. It was sug 
gested that such a body, though without any administrative contro 
(which must remain in the sphere of the nations in control beton 
Japanese occupation) might have consultative and co-ordinating powers, 
This suggestion did in fact prove a starting-point for many subsequen 
discussions. It is not possible within this short review to indicate more 
than a few salient points in the discussions. 

In Group I four Round Tables held two Sessions on Dec.‘ 
and faced a comprehensive Agenda which is reproduced in order t 
show the scope of the discussions: 

(1) Adequacy of existing United Nations machinery (Pacific Wa 
Council, Lend-Lease arrangements, Combined Staffs, etc.) for efiective 
prosecution of the war in the Pacific, e.g., 

A. machinery for mutual economic co-operation; 

B. military co-operation; and 

C. better co-ordination of information services and propa 
ganda. 

(2) Need for some wider political agency of the United Nations (¢.s. 
Supreme Allied Council) and relation of Pacific War Council to th 
wider body. ne 

(3) Effects of competition from other war theatres on the effective 
operation of United Nations in the Pacific. sate 

(4) Defects of (or doubts regarding) the adequacy and applicability’ 
the Atlantic Charter to the war-time and post-war problems of Pacitg 
and Asiatic countries. of 

(5) Consequences of Soviet neutrality vis-a-vis Japan on more elit 
tive United Nations co-operation in the Pacific. 


ou 
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(6) Possibilities of reaching earlier and greater agreement among 
the United Nations on war aims concerning Japan. 

(7) Effects of developments in the Pacific war upon race relations 
in the Pacific countries. 

(8) Possibilities of establishing special United Nations machinery 
for smooth handling of problems of occupation (or re-occupation) of 
enemy and enemy-occupied countries. 

(9) Post-war mutual economic relations of the countries of the 
Pacific and possibilities of establishing during the war machinery to 
deal with difficulties arising therefrom, e.g., 

A. industrial developments in India, Australia, West China; 

B. consequences of war-time economic (technological) changes and 

use of new substitute commodities; 
C. limitations on financial capacities of leading countries; 
D. limitations on power of governments to give long-term com- 
mitments in advance; 

E. implications of revived economic nationalism. 
This Agenda had been framed so that all members of the Conference 
could explore generally the main issues prior to more detailed discussion 
in the subsequent Round Tables. The discussions tended to concentrate 
on United Nations machinery in the Pacific, such questions arising as 
the spheres and competence of the Pacific War Council at Washington. 
There was a feeling that the techniques hammered out by the United 
Nations for present war purposes should be valuable for dealing with 
post-war problems and might constitute nuclei for the United Nations 
or world-wide organizations, that there must be a thorough examination 
of educational systems, and that, in order to create a favourable attitude 
towards the war, it was important to formulate post-war aims. The 
question of the Atlantic Charter and its applicability to other than 
European peoples took a very prominent place in the discussions, but 
the reading of the actual wording of Mr. Winston Churchill’s statement 
of Sept. 9, 1941, dealing with the applicability of the Atlantic 
Charter to India and Burma helped to allay but not entirely remove 
suspicion, even though delegates pointed out how wide the Charter 
was in its terms and how in the United Kingdom the general feeling 
was that there were no reservations as to its world-wide applicability, 
even if the same rate of progress could not be universally applied. 

be the Group IT series of Round Tables were allotted five territorial 
spheres. 


¥ CHINA AND JAPAN 
' China was the subject of the first, and a sense of urgency of the 
China military and economic problems well expresses the result of the 


‘The attitude of his Majesty’s Government was explained by the Prime 
Minister who, in a statement in the House of Commons on Sept. 9, 1941, 
said: “The Joint Declaration [ie., Atlantic Charter] does not qualify in any 
way the various statements of policy which have been made from time to time 
about developments of constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts 
of the British Empire. We are pledged by the Declaration of August, 1940, to 
help India to obtain free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth 
— ourselves, subject, of course, to the fulfilment of obligations arising from our 
°ng connection with India and our responsibility to its many creeds, races, and 
interests. Burma also is covered by a considered policy of establishing Burmese 
‘elf-government by the measures already in progress.” 
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discussions. The Chinese felt that their part in the war against the Axis 
had in reality been no small one, and while fully realizing the importang 
of the European theatre of war they believed that the implications of 
Japan’s consolidation of her conquests was not being fully appreciated 
The loss of the Burma Road had meant the stoppage of supplies essen. 
tial to the Chinese war effort, and the failure to supply ’planes, which, in 
spite of criticism, the Chinese thought could be serviced and even sup. 
plied with petrol—if refining machinery were available—had led {) 
much discouragement. This sense of frustration was heightened by the 
fact that China had little place of weight in the Allied War Councils 
Now the Chinese were facing all the difficulties of inflation. It was true 
that the abolition of extraterritoriality and other privileges had been 
very well received, but present difficulties and dangers in fact took 
precedence over problems such as those of reconstruction, the question 
of loans and security for loans, and the future of Japan. The urgent 
problem was the reoccupation of Burma and the renewal of supplies 
to China. 

As for the future, China was determined after the war to avoid 
dependence for heavy armaments on external sources: for the building 
up of industry they expected to be given industrial plant from Man- 
churia, now controlled by the Japanese. They would require liberal 
loans, and such co-operation was likely to benefit both American manv- 
facturers and farmers alike. There was a strong plea for unification of 
strategy at the top, even if physical facts made division of command 
in the field imperative. 

japan was discussed in Round Table B. It was held to be far from 
clear that the Japanese people generally could be influenced by any 
propaganda, or indeed by any means short of complete defeat. As in 
the China discussions, the importance of delaying or disrupting Japanese 
economic development in occupied territories was strongly stressed; thus 
economic warfare ought to play no small part in dealing with Japan. 
The domestic and international aspects of the evacuation of Japanese 
from the west coast of the U.S.A. and Canada were not overlooked. 

There was marked division of opinion over the question of peace- 
making, whether this should be with a military force, discredited and 
forced to clean up the mess they had made, or with liberal elements 1 
the hope that through them real reforms would emerge. China would 
ask for the unconditional return of Manchuria and Formosa and for the 
independence of Korea. A suggestion that the U.S.A. might take a 
mandate for a Korea which would for some time be very weak econom- 
cally and politically was criticized, on the grounds of technical diffi 
culties and the probability that Americans would perhaps look on this 
as a return to “Imperialism”. Rather was an international guarantee 
and international aid favoured for Korea. Discussion of the Pacific 
Islands involved questions of security for the U.S.A., Australasia, and 
China. Terms of peace were felt to depend too much on conditions 
the end of the war to formulate anything definite now excep! that 
complete disarmament at the outset would be essential: in view, how- 
ever, of the large population of Japan and Japan’s dependence on trade, 
special disabilities could hardly be imposed for long, while China s 
emergence as a strong national State and Japanese dependence on trace 
with areas no longer her own ought to make for stability. |he mat) 
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problems involved in the post-war treatment of Japan called, therefore, 


for speedy agreement among the United Nations on their joint war aims 
and the setting up of joint machinery to put them into execution. This 
might, one delegate proposed, be effected by forming a United Nations 
Council or an Association of Free Nations at once to keep post-war 
problems under review. Such a Council might in the end become a 
body with power to inspect heavy industry, shipbuilding and the like, 
to enforce disarmament arrangements. 


INDIA AND SouTtH East AsIA 

Intense interest was taken in the India discussions, and the strong 
Indian delegation, representative of the several great communities, 
made its influence very widely felt in many directions. The absence of 
any Congress representative was naturally deplored, but the ability 
and sincerity of those who were present well displayed the Indian scene 
with all its hopes and difficulties. Developments in India and the many 
conflicting interests and issues were brought home in a new way to 
many delegates. Constructive suggestions were put forward in an able 
and convincing manner. In the economic sphere it was realized that, 
while Indian industry had in the past been suspicious of foreign capital, 
India was now in a position to expand rapidly if plant and capital goods 
could be secured. But India would for some time remain a mainly 
agricultural country, and to ensure steady industrial expansion she 
must have peace. A free India would find it hard to spare funds for 
internal development and social welfare if she were at once burdened 
with the expense of making full provision for defence. India, therefore, 
would be eager to share in a collective security organization, and, for a 
time at any rate, would hope for external help in such spheres as naval 
protection. 

The Round Table in Group II which dealt with South East Asia 
was concerned mainly with French Indo-China, Malaya, North Borneo, 
and the Netherlands Indies. It was felt that Burma was already so far 
on the road to self-government that it offered no real problem. It was 
also assumed that Siam would regain her former status and that the 
Philippines would attain independence at an early date. While there 
was agreement in principle on the value of declarations concerning 
future self-government, racial equality, and protection against economic 
exploitation, a warning note was sounded against the danger of making 
sweeping statements in propaganda and the necessity of not promising 
more than could be carried out. This seemed to postulate the necessity 
of agreement among the United Nations on war aims. Economic 
welfare had very special significance for this area, in view of the neces- 
‘ity for markets for their special products—which were mainly raw 
materials—its peculiar populations, and, in some areas, the relative 
backwardness of indigenous as compared with immigrant peoples. 

Principles suggested for ensuring the economic welfare of these 
Tegions were: (1) That the economic future of the area would depend on 
general world economic policy, particularly on the policy adopted by 
the U.S.A.; (2) That no Power having political or other control over 
aly of these areas should place any obstacles in the way of promotion 
of local industries for the production of local consumable commodities; 
‘3) That in their economic and land policies all Governments should 
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pay due attention to the necessity of production of subsistence crops, 


and should take care that the production of export crops did not pre. 
judice the necessary proportion of subsistence production; (4) That 
steps should be taken to see that imported capital did not attain such 
a position of monopoly or other rights as would prevent the inhabitants 
of the country themselves from entering in time into industrial develop. 
ments by the use of their own capital and organization, and that 
everything possible should be done to encourage the development of 
local capital and local management. The Government of the countries 
concerned should so arrange their systems of taxation, royalties, and 
the like as to ensure that a due proportion of the profits of enterpris 
financed by foreign capital enured to the benefit of the country. (5) 
That a Regional Council would be useful in the development of the 
area as a co-ordinated whole. It would secure by general consultation 
and co-operative action a considerable degree of common policy in 
economic development, and establish tariff and customs arrangements 
within the zone. 

In general this Round Table agreed that the basic object of policy 
in the areas at present in colonial or dependent status must be the 
attainment of self-government at the earliest possible moment. Pro- 
minence was given to the recent declaration by the Queen of Holland 
about the future status of the Netherlands Indies. It was, however, 
recognized that the time in which self-government could be obtained 
must vary for different peoples. The nations which have colonies had 
in general long accepted the principle of trusteeship. If they recognize 
that they are exercising a stewardship in behalf of the world at large, 
this would imply rights and responsibilities for other nations; the right 
and, in fact, the duty to supervise through a suitable agency progres 
towards the political objectives aimed at; and concern with the social 
and economic welfare of these peoples. But in that case outsid 
Powers must show a willingness to accept a proportionate share 
of responsibility for security and economic development. The agency 
concerned might, it was suggested, take the form of a Regional 
Council composed of representatives of the colonial Powers directly 
concerned, of the indigenous peoples of the region, and of indeper- 
dent Powers with territorial interests in the region, such as the 
U.S.A., China, and the U.S.S.R. Functions of the agency would be to 
receive, study, and publish periodically reportson the political, econom«, 
and social progress made, inspection and investigation of grievances, 
suggestions for general lines of policy to develop self-governing institt- 
tions, and improvement in public health, nutrition, land ownership, 
working conditions, migration, and education. For these functions the 
agency would need a permanent secretariat and technical staff. The 
authority of such an agency would terminate in regard to any part 0 
the region as it achieved self-government. 


OTHER UNITED NATIONS —_ 
The Pacific relations of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., Australia, \° 
Zealand, etc., provided a useful and fruitful field for discussion. The 
importance of Russia in the world of the future, especially in the sphere 
of security, was fully recognized, and whatever might have been the 
doubts about Russia’s future policy, it was now believed that the 
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S.A. and the U.S.S.R. had much in common in the Pacific area. 
Further afield American interest in India and the Netherlands East 
Indies was not merely one of sentiment. Lend-lease aid was being 
siven to India, and U.S.A. investments in the Netherlands East Indies 
ad amounted to £50 million, and both trade and cultural relations had 
been growing steadily. As for French Pacific colonial areas, reference 
gs made to a Declaration by the State Department pronounced by 
he U.S. Consul at Noumea in which it was stated: ‘‘The policy of the 
overnment of the United States as regards French territory has been 
based on the maintenance of the integrity of France and of the French 
Empire and the eventual restoration of the complete independence of 
al] French territories.”” This statement was not believed to be incon- 
sistent with any United Nations policy that was emerging for dealing 
with “Colonial areas’’. 

When immigration policies came under review it was clear that, 
whatever weight logic and justice might have on the side of removing 
discriminations from immigration laws, popular feeling might oppose 
any relaxation which might be thought to constitute a threat to exist- 
ing standards of living. But immigration laws discriminating against 
particular national groups carry an implication of national inferiority, 
and are inconsistent with the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, and it was 
suggested that the initiative for the removal of discriminations ought 
to be taken by the nations concerned without waiting for such a demand 
to arise at the Peace Conference. While there seemed to be agreement 
that an obligation existed for a removal of the sting of discrimination 
from existing immigration policies, specific methods for achieving this 
were not explored. 

On the “Colonial” issue the question put in clear enough terms was 
what share of responsibility the U.S.A. could guarantee to shoulder. 
A large body of British opinion, it was stated, would be ready to sup- 
port the setting up of an advisory body to bring the light of public 
opinion to bear on security, health, and welfare, and the progress of 
self-governing institutions in Colonial areas. In this respect the degree 
of American commitment under the Atlantic Charter was discussed at 
length. It was said that the Atlantic Charter was in harmony with the 
prevailing trend of American public opinion, but there was as yet no 
definite and assured statement of American policy; no certainty of what 
Americans would do to support the Atlantic Charter. On the other 
hand Americans did express the opinion that certain aspects of the 
constitutional system limiting the power of the Executive in the U.S.A. 
to make future commitments might have been too much emphasized. 
There ought to be mutual discussion on the basis of specific proposals 
which might lead to action. In this connection the experience of 
insecurity without a collective system, the development of air power, 
and the growth of American opinion that there must be an effective 
iiternational organization for the maintenance of peace, were men- 
tioned as powerful factors tending to modify isolationism. 

These talks naturally led to the discussion of machinery for collective 
security and international collaboration, and attention was concen- 
‘rated on the principles underlying a collective security system, the 
case for a predominently regional emphasis or, alternatively, for a pre- 
dominantly global emphasis, and the effort to reconcile the regional 
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and the global approach to collective security. Taking Lord Hailey; 
suggestion as a starting-point', supervision by a regional authority wa 
weighed against supervision by a global authority. While for practicg 
purposes it was agreed that many problems would be limited in spher 
and would require speedy action, there was also the feeling that thp 
organization for wider security would have an appeal which the limite 
proposal would lack. On the other hand, for something which might 
prove immediately practicable, a regional approach would make jt 
clear that the principle of accountability was being adopted, and that 
heed was being paid to the considerable idealistic demand that in the 
place of national sovereignty by external Powers some alternative ty 
international administration, which has proved impracticable, must be 
found. 





SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 

In Group III four Round Tables were formed to discuss Social and 
Demographic, Economic, Political-Military, and Military-Political 
questions. There was, of course, naturally some overlapping of thes 
subjects as well as with previous discussions, but the discussions did 
draw together the lessons of previous Round Tables and clarified and 
gave point and emphasis to the main principles which had been 
emerging. 

The great “‘pestilence’”’ of Eastern peoples was said to be poverty 
which, in varying measure, affected the freedom and the physical and 
spiritual welfare of most of the peoples of the Pacific. These problems 
fall for the most part within the range of paragraphs five and six of the 
Atlantic Charter, which envisage collaboration to secure ‘‘improved 
labour standards, economic adjustment, and social security,” and “a 
peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all 
the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want”’. 

The opinion was expressed that the common people of the worl 
regarded the war as a great upheaval out of which would come some 
thing much better than they have been accustomed to in the way 0 
life, and that although differences of climate, customs, and economis 
would make useless any attempt to formulate minimum standards 0! 
living for universal application, yet two principles must be accepted: 

(1) that all of the peoples of the Pacific have a fundamental rigit 

toa minimum standard of living, involving adequate food, hous 
ing, clothing, health protection, and education, to be appraised 
with due regard to local customs; 

(2) the necessity for depressed groups to have the opportunity to gail 

freedom from debt. 
These improvements were recognized to be intimately related to free- 
dom, education, tolerance, training for civic and political ends, an 
economic changes. Basic principles which summed up the genet 
consensus of opinion were embodied in the following statement: 

“With a view to the good life of all individuals and communities, " 

1In view of Lord Hailey’s profound influence at the Conference a fuller repo 


than there is space for here would certainly include much more regarding ™™ 
proposals for a Regional Council as initiated and developed by him 
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is necessary to establish minimum standards of material existence, 
health, and living. The following requirements are fundamental: 

(1) freedom from want, malnutrition, and disease, involving the 

adoption of minimum standards for physical wellbeing; 

(2) freedom for social and cultural development; 

(3) freedom of association. 

In the application of these essentials some regard must be had for the 
difference among peoples in culture and social and ethnic life.”’ 

Of the particular problems, that of population exhibited many sides: 
the inadequacy of population data; the reluctance of peoples to move; 
the lack of a sufficient surplus of cultivable land; the great expense of 
mass migrations; the tendency of the birth-rate to rise quickly after a 
migrant population settles down in a new area; land control and un- 
favourable leasing conditions; the prevalence of malaria in the uplands 
of several South Pacific areas; and last, but by no means least, immigra- 
tion restrictions in the western world as well as between countries and 
territories in the Pacific itself. 

In the discussion of the population of China it was said that the 
problem could be controlled internally by more scientific cultivation, 
a rise in the standard of living, and better distribution by internal 
re-location. 

The narcotics problem was only lightly touched on for want of time, 
but all were of opinion that concerted action was necessary to stamp 
out the evil. It was pointed out that the possibilities of inspection from 
the air would make easy the task of checking poppy-growing areas. 

As for industrial development, the record of Japanese achievement 
and its results were explained, and a fairly general view was that indus- 
trialization of a national economy is of value for raising the standard 
of living, but that the degree to which that standard will rise will de- 
pend largely on the degree to which that part of the product of industry 
which is not exported is available for increasing consumption at home. 
li village industries are promoted they need strict control to prevent 
sweating and exploitation by middlemen. Industrial development will 
indeed bring about problems of labour—free association of workers at 
present being virtually unknown—but the workers in the Pacific areas 
must have the opportunity in that sphere to express their own will 
and propound their own solutions. The importance of leadership 
springing from the working class itself was also noted. 

The exploration of educational problems provided ground for calling 
attention to the great value of retaining Oriental. cultures and to the 
danger of imposing western educational techniques and philosophies 
on Eastern peoples. The true development should be by way of a real 
interchange of cultures. 

Generally, it was said, the test of any nation’s willingness to progress 
can be measured by the extent to which adequate protection and 
adequate provision for growth and development are afforded to the 
young, the old, and the infirm; by the extent to which the nation is 
willing to permit merit and ability to find its own level; by its attention 
\o problems of insuring equal educational opportunities for all, irre- 
spective of ethnic or status considerations; by the extent to which it 
inderwrites social security, medical care, and full and free opportunity 
lor workers to associate in uniorrs; and similarly the great test of any 
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talent Power's intention to help colonial areas toward self-government 
may be measured by the extent to which provision is made for like 
guarantees for its colonial population. In short, “International 
machinery will mean something to the common man in the Orient, as 
indeed to the common man throughout the world, only when it js 
translated into terms that he can understand; peace, bread, housing 
clothing, education, good health, and above all, the right to walk with 
dignity on the world’s great boulevards.” 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 

The Economic Round Table devoted itself largely to discussions oj 
rather technical aspects of the economic problems, money, trade, 
investment, and planned development of Far Eastern areas. Given 
the premises that an international authority was needed to recreate 
workable monetary systems and stable exchanges, and the necessity 
for an expanding volume of international trade, the delegates were 
anxious to discover the best methods for overcoming the technical 
difficulties involved. All agreed on the need of capital provision for 
reconstruction and for economic development to provide improved 
living standards in industrially backward countries. It was argued that 
all small Pacific countries without adequate military resources have 
faced the danger of isolation, and that what was of first moment to 
them was the assurance of political security and economic stability. 
If, then, they cannot rely on precise and adequate guarantees of collec- 
tive security they will try to shape their policies and economies s0 as 
to ensure their own security. They need stable and adequate outlets 
for their export products and, failing the assurance of these, they must 
aim at policies of self-sufficiency. The attitude and policy of the U.S.A, 
therefore, are most important in this sphere, but neither can be forecast 
with any strong probability, much less with certainty. There was, 
indeed, an American view expressed that security is regarded in the 
U.S.A. as so important that far-reaching action may be taken on the 
ground that only thus can future war be prevented. But the usual 
warning note was sounded that it was not safe to rely upon the decision 
of the U.S.A. being such as to lead to the desired international action 

The broad objective of an expanding world economy appealed 
to all, but there was no unanimity on the methods proposed for achiev- 
ing the objective. On the contrary, a real difference of emphasis 
emerged between those who placed most stress on the prime necessity 
of setting up a workable system of freer trade and exchange stability 
and those who felt that more direct and positive action was needed in 
the forms of international lending, commodity control schemes, and 
planned development. Bold national policies would attack basic 
deficiencies—transport, agricultural improvement, credit organization, 
industrialization—but while these peoples would welcome the support 
and encouragement of the older industrial countries as part of @ 
vigorous international effort to promote efficiency and interdependence 
in an expanding world, they would reject treatment as poor relations 
in a world organized by Western initiative on a relief basis. In leed, 
these economic discussions, like all others, came down in the end to the 
necessity of organizing such international machinery for consultation 
and collaboration as would give all- peoples their due share of " 
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sponsibility in planning the strategy, in designing the shape, and in 
building the structure of the world to come. 


PoLITICAL-MILITARY AND MILITARY-POLITICAL QUESTIONS 

The Political-Military Round Table discussed the political require- 
ments for the development of a system of collective security in the 
Pacific area and the political problems arising out of the restoration of 
occupied territories, including the attainment of independence by or 
restoration of independence to certain areas. Postulating the institu- 
tion of regional machinery for the post-war security of the Pacific area, 
what would be the composition and functions of such a body? It was 
assumed that ultimately some world-wide political body would be set 
up to which a Pacific regional body would be subsidiary, but that a 
Pacific area regional organization was needed at once. To establish 
peace, to provide for a system of arbitration and conciliation, and to 
arrange for coercive power in case of necessity would be obvious func- 
tions of such a regional body. It was apparent too that, if disputes were 
to be controlled pending the processes of arbitration or conciliation, 
there must be an armed force composed primarily of air and sea units. 
Discussion brought out differences of opinion as to whether these forces 
should be completely internationalized or be composed of units belong- 
ing to the respective members of a council, but loaned to the council 
in agreed quotas. There would have to be local commands empowered 
to take immediate action when necessary without reference, but in 
general such forces would act only after deliberation by the regional 
organization. 

lhe Military-Political Round Table was concerned with the situation 
that would develop with the winning of the war, and therefore the 
relation of the military forces reoccupying such territories as Burma 
and the Netherlands Indies to a civil authority. Civilian authorities 
would in any case be carrying on local administration of some kind, and 
it was recognized that the situation in regard to local government was 
in marked contrast to the question of the central authority. The 
military position in Burma, for instance, on reoccupation was likely to 
demand the continuance of military authority for a considerable 
period. These considerations seemed to make pressing the need 
tor United Nations’ planning and detailed agreement in advance about 
policies. 

As for Japan, surrender must be unconditional, but prolonged mili- 
tary occupation would be impracticable, and the question had to be 
approached from the point of view both of teaching Japan a lesson and 
of preventing the recurrence of Japanese aggression. Pending the 
re-entry of Japan into international society as a well-behaved member 
some form of control might be needed, and might take the form of 
naval and air forces. However, it was believed Japan without colonies 
and without a navy could not rearm without the knowledge of other 
Powers, and might perhaps therefore be left to work out the lessons of 
her own defeat. 

For purposes of international control, air power, with international 
bases located all over the world, was offered as one solution, though 
naval opinion did not favour air control exclusively. Air forces might 
be located regionally, and in each region one Power would predominate. 
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But then the question arose how far the U.S.A., for instance, would }y 
willing to internationalize its air ports. 

The delegates were anxious that something should be done nov, jy 
the very process of fighting the war, to ensure that the United Nations 
should acquire the habits and attitudes of mind necessary for the 
success of collective security after the war. With something perma- 
nent in existence, isolationists in any part of the world would at the 
end of the war have the task of knocking down an existing structure 
rather than the much easier task of preventing any building. What 
steps, then, should be taken at once? The outcome was the preparation 
of two documents: one, suggestions for a meeting of the United Nations 
and two, suggestions for an agenda for the first meeting of the United 
Nations. The first stressed, in the main, the fact that various agencies 
of the United Nations have been created from time to time for the 
purposes of the war, and that the time seemed now to have arrived at 
which the United Nations should take common stock of the whole 
situation. The second sketched the procedure for a first Conference and 
possible assignments of tasks to Committees of such a Conference, e.g 
military, economic, financial, and political. 


The purpose of the Conference, as already stated, was to explore th: 
steps that could be taken to aid in the better prosecution of the war 
etc. But the tendency was to focus attention on what were alleged t 
be British failures in handling the political, economic, and social 
problems of their dependencies and colonies. Perhaps this barrage o! 
criticism was directed mainly against Great Britain because of th 
extent of her territories. It seemed also in part, at any rate, the 
expression of an opinion that American policy in the Philippines had 
been outstandingly successful, to such good purpose that the Filipinos 
with independence promised for 1946, fought willingly and valiant} 
while Malays and Burmese had looked with indifference on the downfall 
of their British rulers. That the Siamese had not struck a blow seemed 
to such critics irrelevant, as irrelevant as the British policy of caution 
in promise, not through unwillingness, but for fear of inability, to carry 
out a promise, a policy embodying the fruits of an experience that 1 
other people had had, even remotely. 

It seemed to be assumed that the Atlantic Charter properly applied 
could ensure an equal advance for all dependent peoples. Som 
suspected that there were reservations in the minds of the British 
people as regards their dependencies, others said that ‘‘the part the 
United Nations will have played in the defence of British colonial areas 
and in the reoccupation of those areas that have been taken by fore’ 
earns them the right to have a voice in colonial policies’. In the min¢s 
of some critics British “Imperialism” or ‘“‘Colonialism’’ was cleat) 
conceived to have been a policy designed and ceveloped to exploit 
dependent areas for the benefit of British capital. The British view 
might be that of steady development of liberal policy towards depen 
dent areas, as evidence of which might be cited the evolution o! the 
idea of partnership from that of trusteeship, but this did not give thet 
guarantee of early fulfilment of the moral obligations which the British 
were now assumed to have undertaken towards every dependent group 
It seemed, indeed, as if nothing but a precise time-table would satis! 
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such critics, a time-table approved by themselves with little or no 
iquaintance with the innumerable and complex problems involved in 
the different areas. The long experience of the British in dealing with 
diverse peoples in all stages of civilization in different parts of the world 
counted for little in the eyes of men who not only saw all rule of one 
people by another as domination or exploitation, however that had 
come about, but conceived it possible to hand out independence to any_ 
body of people as if it were a mechanical toy. 

The profound ignorance, among a few, of the growing liberalization 
of British policy and of British achievements, political as well as 
economic, in the dependencies, came as a shock, equally with the 
failure to realize the complex social structures and the varying present 
capacities of the many different peoples in the British Empire. Much 
was done to explain patiently British attitudes and aspirations, but it 
is doubtful if more than the fringe of opinion in the U.S.A. and Canada 
has been touched. Yet these many men and women drawn from so 
many nations had assembled with good intentions. There were states- 
men, Members of Parliaments, University Professors, publicists, 
soldiers, airmen, business men, lawyers, representatives indeed of most 
shades of political, economic, and social opinion. It might with truth 
be said that, diverse as were the ages and the elements of the delegations, 
most had but one aim: to examine the problems in impartial discussion 
in order to arrive at a true conception of the problems of the Pacific 
area and to hammer out constructive ideas for future policy. No one 
could, in such a gathering, help feeling that economic were working 
along with political and social forces towards some new synthesis, a 
groping, as it were, towards a unity in diversity comparable with that 
transcending of physical difficulties which flight has made possible. 

Economically modern civilization has come to depend, even if 
perhaps only for a time, on raw materials which few countries can 
produce. Radio now needs only a common language to bring all men 
into a common listening circle, and the possibilities of television are 
even more stupendous. Yet the wants and wishes of the various 
dependent peoples themselves conditioned by such vital influences as 
religion, custom, or tradition and climate, and general conceptions of 
the good life may be overlooked, and a detached observer might have 
noticed, without undue loss of gravity, the rather wide assumption— 
implied if not perhaps often expressed—that American and European 
standards and practice were obsessing the minds of Eastern peoples 
and were the natural goals. 


LESSONS OF THE CONFERENCE 

Perhaps the most cogent lesson of the Conference was the vital 
importance for those nations with dependencies and colonies of letting 
the world know by picture and paper and talk the facts about little 
known areas and peoples and developments. Thus only can the ignor- 
ance which leads to uninformed criticism and is impatient, in its 
impassioned idealism, of delay, be dispelled, and sane views be more 
generally spread. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps worth remarking on the fact that all the 
proceedings of the Conference took place in English. Chinese, Filipinos, 
Indians, Koreans, Siamese, and Javanese spoke fluently in English. 
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— 


How vast is the opportunity for the spreading, not only of English as ; 
language, but also of the thoughts and ideals expressed so nobly and 
enshrined so vividly in English by Americans and British alike, given 
some easy reform in spelling and regular and frequent broadcast 
lessons. 


[Contributed] 


ERRATA 
In the Bulletin of Feb. 20, 1943, 7 lines from the foot of page 148, for 
‘2,500,000 kronor” and ‘over 7 million” please read ‘‘2} milliard 
kronor” and “over 7 milliard”’. 
In the Bulletin of March 6, page 188, line 2, for ‘Post-War Relations 
Bureau’”’ please read “Post-War Requirements Bureau’”’; and on page 
189 please delete the word “‘another’’ on lines 9 and 11. 


MR. WALLACE’S ADDRESS AT DELAWARE, MARCH 8 


VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE, addressing the conference at Dela- 
ware on Christian bases of world order on March 8, said that there were 
three great philosophies in the world to-day: that based on the supremacy 
of might over right, which thought that war was inevitable until a single 
master race dominated the whole world; secondly, the Marxian philo- 
sophy, stating that class warfare was inevitable until the proletariat 
came out on top, and could start building a society without classes; 
and third, the democratic Christian philosophy, denying that man was 
made for war and asserting that ultimate peace was inevitable, since 
all men were brothers and the children of God. Hitler, seizing the 
Prussian militaristic tradition as a powerful instrument, had become 
“perhaps the most complete anti-Christ who has ever lived’, but it was 
not enough to destroy Hitler; they must understand the origin and 
growth of the Prussian spirit, and do something to counteract that 
spirit. Prussia and Japan were the only countries which systematicall} 
devoted the highest virtues of their citizenry, generation after genera- 
tion, to the glorification of the State and to the ruthlessness of war 
Germans by blood were neither better nor worse than other peoples, 
but the Prussian tradition of the nineteenth century, and especially 
the Nazi education of the previous 10 years, had created ‘‘a psychic 
entity so monstrous and so dangerous’’ that it was essential to exercise 
some control over German education at the end of the war. Prussiat 
schoolmasters had been of greater importance to the German Army 
than Prussian captains, and it was the disciplined will to power and 
the worship of war as the method of power which had made the German 
Army such a terrible instrument of force. It was therefore vital to the 
peace of the world that after the war neither Prussianism, nor Hitleris™, 
nor any modification of them should be taught in Germany; there were 
many cultured German scholars who must rewrite the German text 
books in the way of peace. Doubtless many young Germans would be 
disillusioned of Prussianism and Hitlerism by the end of the war, and 
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they should be encouraged to try to build a new democratic Germany, 
in which the vital thing was to see that the cult of war and international 
deceit was no longer preached as a virtue in the schools. 

Marxism had used the secret police just as Prussianism had done, 
but it had never preached international war as an instrument of 
national policy, and it did not believe in the superiority of one race 
over another. The great mass of the Russian people was still hungry 
for spiritual food, and they had a better opportunity to find that 
spiritual food than had the Prussians under their regime. ‘‘The future 
well-being of the world’, he said, ‘depends upon the extent to which 
Marxism, as it is being progressively modified in Russia, and demo- 
cracy, as we are adapting it to twentieth century conditions, can live 
together in peace’. In some respects both the Prussians and the 
Russians had perceived the signs of the times better than the Western 
Powers; the Prussians had built up an efficient bureaucracy to co- 
ordinate the social forces in the service of the State, and the Russians 
had put great emphasis on serving and gaining the enthusiastic 
adherence of the common man. 

He believed that democracy was the only true expression of Chris- 
tiaznity, but democracy must become tremendously more efficient than 
it had been in the service of the common man, and in resistance to 
selfish pressure groups. After the war the democratic capitalistic 
nations would have to prove that they were supremely interested in 
full employment and full utilization of natural resources, and to 
demonstrate that the consuming power of their people could be made 
to equal their productive power. If they furnished full employment 
and expanding production they need have no fear of a revival of 
old-line Communistic propaganda from within, but if they failed to do 
this such propaganda was inevitable, and there was nothing which the 
Russian Government, or the U.S. Government, or any other could do 
to stop it, and the only question would be ‘‘whether the Prussian or 
Marxian doctrine will take us over first’’. 

Sometime in 1943 or 1944 they would decide whether to plant the 
seeds for world war No. 3 or not. That war would be certain if Prussia 
were allowed to rearm either materially or psychologically, and it 
would be probable if they double-crossed Russia; it would also be 
probable if they failed to furnish full employment, and Fascist interests, 
motivated largely by anti-Russian bias, got control of the U.S. Govern- 
ments. “Unless the Western democracies and Russia come to a satis- 
factory understanding before the war ends’’, he said, “I very much 
fear that world war No. 3 will be inevitable. Without a close and 
trusting understanding between Russia and the U.S.A., there is grave 
probability of Russia and Germany sooner or later making common 
cause’, This third world war might of course be inevitable if Russia 
were again to embrace the Trotskyist idea of world-wide revolution, or 
it British interests should again be sympathetic to anti-Russian 
activity in Germany and other countries. Or it might arise through 
America’s willingness to repeat the mistakes made after world war 
No. 1, when she raised her tariffs, asked debtor nations to pay up, and 
'efused to allow them to pay in goods. 

Peace could only come about by treating other nations in the spirit 
of democratic Christianity. “We of the United States, who now have 
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the greatest opportunity that ever came to any people, do not wish ty 
impose on any other race or to thrust our money or technical experts 
or ways of thought on those who do not desire them. But we do 
believe that if we measure up to the responsibility which providence 
has placed on our shoulders we shall be called on for help by many 
peoples who admire us. When we respond to this cry for help we shail 
be manifesting not only a Christian spirit but also obeying a funda- 
mental law of life.” A helping hand must be extended to China and 
India; Prussia must be dealt with firmly and justly; Russia must be 
treated honestly and fairly, and met with tolerance and help in her 
own solutions to her economic problems; and American democracy 
must set an example of full employment and full production for the 
benefit of the common man, 


SPEECH OF THE SECRETARY FOR AIR IN PARLIAMENT 
MARCH 11 


THE SECRETARY for Air, introducing the Air Estimates in Parlia- 
ment, announced the establishment of a new Transport Command to 
work in close collaboration with the Overseas Airways Corporation for 
the transport of squadrons at home and between overseas theatres and 
for the organization and control of strategic air routes for all oversea 
ferrying. 

In a general review of the war in the air, he said that it would be a 
great mistake to measure the strength of the German striking force in 
W. Europe by the size of the raids on Britain. The soundness of the air 
defence of Britain had been a strong deterrent to German attacks, and 
in December, January, and February of 392 aircraft which had crossed 
the coasts of Britain by day 46 had been destroyed and a large number 
probably destroyed or damaged, and of the 240 which had crossed the 
coasts by night 26 had been destroyed. In these three months the 
enemy’s promiscuous attacks on coastal towns had cost them a rate 
of casualties nearly three times as heavy as British planes had suffered 
on the daylight attacks on Germany and occupied Europe, and the 
most notable feature of the defence against these ‘‘sneak’’ raiders had 
been the new Typhoon squadrons. With regard to the small German 
raids on London in reprisal for the attacks on Berlin, he said these were 
largely due to German preoccupation with the campaigns in Russia and 
Africa, also to the effectiveness of British air defence, but also to the 
pulverizing offensive of Bomber Command, which was compelling them 
to switch a large proportion of their capacity to the production o! 
defensive fighters. 

3 squadrons of Spitfires had been sent to Australia during the 
previous year, and in a recent attack on Darwin they had shot down 
without loss 6 out of a total raiding force of 15 Japanese aircraft. 

In the war at sea Army Co-operation Command had played thet! 
part in reconnaissance and in attacks on German communications and 
ships, Fighter Command in attacks upon railway and canal commun! 
cations, on U-boat bases and on ships, and in the protection of coastal 
convoys on which nearly 50,000 fighter sorties had been flown in 19°, 
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and Bomber Command, 49 per cent of whose targets in 1942 were 
oredominantly naval. There had also been a ninefold increase in 1942 
is compared with 1941 in the number of mines laid by bomber squad- 
rons. In all, during the previous two years the R.A.F. in all theatres 
had sunk or seriously damaged more than 1} million tons of enemy 
shipping. Coastal Command, however, had the war at sea as 
their main preccupation, and during the previous year the air cover 
provided by them for Atlantic convoys had markedly improved. The 
most important single task which had been carried out by Coastal 
Command in the way of air cover had been the protection of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force to N. Africa, in which it had been helped by 
Bomber Command and the 8th U.S. Army Bomber Command. 

A striking example of the services rendered to the R.A.F. by the 
Navy was the carriage during 1942 of 744 fighters to Malta. The India 
Air Force was being reinforced and organized on broad foundations. 
In September, 1942 in Rommel’s last offensive against Egypt in 6 days 
the R.A.F. dropped 800 tons of bombs, or one bomb every 71 seconds 
with an estimated average concentration of 25,000 Ib. per square mile 
per hour, and 912 fighter sorties were flown on bomber escort during 
the same 6 days without the loss of a single bomber from escorted 
formations. From the air point of view the outstanding features of the 
Alamein campaign were the success of the attack against Rommel’s 
sea-borne supplies, the achievement from the outset of almost total air 
superiority, and the manner in-which the air squadrons kept up the 
whole time with the forward elements of the Army, leap-frogging from 
one landing-ground to another. Between the opening of the Alamein 
battle and the end of February 1,075 enemy aircraft were captured, 
some of them intact, and 402 destroyed, for a loss of 345. He said he 
quoted these facts to dispose once and for all of the illusion that the 
R.A.F. was fighting a separate war, and to establish the harmony and 
nutual understanding between the Army and Air Commands. In 
N.W. Africa British squadrons had had to fight in very adverse con- 
ditions, but the British and American Air Forces had destroyed 767 
enemy aircraft for the loss of 392. That campaign was notable for the 
first employment of the Servicing Commandos, ‘‘men with a spanner in 
one hand and a tommy-gun in the other’. By the end of February the 
equivalent of 6 day fighter squadrons and 1 night fighter squadron, 
in addition to Blenheims, Hudsons, Wellingtons, and Mosquitoes, had 
been repaired, : 

In Malta during the previous year 917 enemy aircraft had been shot 
down for the loss of 363. In Western Europe 600 British fighters had 
been shot down by German fighters and guns during the same period, 
but British fighters and guns had inflicted a loss over Britain and 
France of 655 on the enemy. Moreover, of more than 2,500 bombers 
escorted by British fighters, fewer than 50 had been lost, and the result 
ot these bombing attacks had been to compel the enemy to keep his 
inest fighters and pilots in W. Europe all through the battles in 
Russia and Africa. The German Army in Russia was clamouring for 
alr support, and yet little more than one-quarter of the German fighter 
‘orce Was on the éastern front, and nearly double that number was held 
in W. Europe. Moreover, important factories working for Germany in 
Vecupied France had been destroyed by British attacks, and transport 
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had been dislocated. In the last 4 months of 1942 bombers and fighter; 
operating from Britain destroyed or seriously damaged 100 locomotives 
which were becoming increasingly short in Germany. 

The previous year had seen a striking change in the conduct and 
effectiveness of the bombing offensive. In January, 1943 the tonnage 
of bombs dropped, in spite of bad weather, was only surpassed three 
’ times in 1942; in February Bomber Command dropped over 10,00) 
tons of bombs, including three 1,000 ton raids, being half as much 
again as in any previous month, and in the first 10 days of March more 
than 4,000 tons of bombs had been dropped. The attack on Essen op 
the night of March 5-6 proved to have been probably the heaviest blow 
struck at German war industry in the whole of the Bomber offensive: 
in the Krupps works 13 main buildings had been destroyed or severely 
damaged and at least 40 other factory buildings, etc. had been damaged, 
In all, the severe damage to workshops, etc. covered 136,000 square 
yards. There had also been a direct hit on the power station, damage 
to gasworks, and the part destruction of pithead installations and the 
buildings of three coalmines. Some 30,000 people had lost their 
houses and many more were rendered temporarily homeless, and it was 
estimated that there was a total of 450 acres where at least 75 per cent 
of the buildings had been demoblished or gutted. 

Elsewhere in Germany large-scale destruction of industrial centres 
had continued; in Wilhelmshaven 118 acres, including the arsenal, had 
been devastated, in Rostock 130 acres, in Mainz 135 acres, in Liibeck 
200 acres, in Karlsruhe 260 acres, in Diisseldorf 380 acres, in Cologne 
600 acres, together with many thousands of acres in other towns. In 
all he reckoned that Bomber Command had destroyed or seriously 
damaged about 2,000 factories and industrial works, substantially more 
than a million people had been rendered homeless, direct damage to 
steelworks in the Ruhr and Saar had caused a loss of 1} million tons of 
steel, during the summer of 1942 the daily output of coal in the Ruhr 
fell by 20 per cent, and in the latter half of 1942 coal exports had 
markedly diminished. The heavy damage in the Philips Radio Works 
at Endhoven had resulted in a loss to the Axis of no small proportion 
of their total production of radio valves and other specialized electrical 
equipment. ; 

In Italy, Turin, Milan, and Genoa, where about two-thirds of the 
total industrial production was centred, had been heavily damaged; 1 
Turin 70 factories were damaged, including the Lancia Works and | 
Fiat factories, in Genoa 7 acres in the dockyards were laid waste, ali 
in Milan the damage had included factories engaged in electrica 
engineering, aircraft production, and the manufacture of lorries. _ 

The Minister concluded by praising the work of the scientists 
designers, and staffs of the Air Ministry, the R.A.F. Commands, and 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production, who had devised new methods of 
overcoming German defences, such as the monster raids saturatilg 
the enemy’s active and passive systems of defence, and the success! 
finding, marking, and illuminating targets. He also welcomed thé 
arrival of the American air forces who were fighting side by side wt 
the R.A.F., and said, ‘““The more American bombers ‘come to take pa! 
in the air offensive against Germany, the better we shall be pleased, an 
the sooner the malignant power of Germany will be broken’’ 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. 
A Day-to-Day RECORD 


March 3.—It was announced that Col. Herviot, a strong supporter of 
Pétain, had been removed from the post of Director of the Public Security 
Service in Morocco and replaced by Col. Taillardat. 

March 7.—Gen. Giraud dismissed M. Bouni, a Director of the 
Government-General of Algeria, following the publication of Vichy 
anti-Jewish decrees in the official Algerian Gazette of March 2, which 
was withdrawn. A statement was broadcast from Morocco explaining 
that decrees signed at Vichy were invalid in N. Africa. “The German 
occupation has interrupted the free exercise of French sovereignty”’, 
it was stated. “We have to take the logical consequences and all that 
is necessary will be done’. It was reported that the Jewish Affairs 
Bureau had been liquidated by Gen. Giraud. 

A statement was broadcast from Algiers saying that Gen. Giraud’s 
Government rejected and refused to recognize the ‘‘act of violence” 
which had incorporated Alsace into the Reich. A spokesman at 
Gen. Giraud’s H.Q. stated that in the name of France, while the Vichy 
Government was silent, Gen. Giraud promised the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine that he would never abandon them, and that the Tricolor 
would one day fly again on the spires of Metz and Strasburg. 

It was learned that Gen. Nogués had issued decrees reinstating 
officials in N. Africa dismissed by the Vichy Government, and repeal- 
ing the law prohibiting listening to certain foreign broadcasts. 

March 14.—Gen. Giraud broadcast a statement from Algiers in 
which he first denounced the recent incorporation of Alsace and 
Lorraine into Germany and stated that France did not accept this 
annexation. Germany had believed it possible to break the spirit of 
France and to degrade her, but the people of France had never accepted 
the armistice, they were fortified by the heroism of the British people 
fighting alone, and a heroic France had risen up against insult and 
servitude. France had never known the greatest catastrophe, the loss 
of faith in herself. The U.S.A. and Britain were putting forth their full 
efiort in the war, and Russia was showing the world the greatest 
possible example of patriotism. French soldiers had also fought at 
Bir Hakim, Mejez el Bab, Ksar Ghilane, and Metlaoui, and other 
Frenchmen were coming from Libya and the Chad to join the forces in 
Tunisia. There could only be one French Army facing Germany, 
whether in the course of recent events, obeying other orders, it had 
resisted the Americans, or whether, obeying his orders, it had co- 
operated with them. Many French soldiers still were waiting for arms, 
but deliveries were already beginning of arms from the Allies. He gave 
a solemn assurance to the people of France that their sacred right to 
choose their provisional Government themselves would be safeguarded; 
he was the servant, not the leader, of the French people, and he under- 
took to deliver his powers to the provisional Government chosen by the 
French people when they had been liberated. 

Legislation subsequent to June 22, 1940, having no basis in the 
will of the French people, was null and void, whether it had been issued 
by the Vichy Government or under foreign dictation. Measures would 
be taken to re-establish French tradition in N. Africa, and the Municipal 
Assemblies and the Conseils Generaux were to resume their traditional 
role, with members elected by the people. A! racial distinction between 
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native Moslem and ‘Snsiih itebinnie.: was also abrogated, and the 
relation between Moslems and Jews was to be that of men who, from 
the economic point of view, supplemented each other’s efforts. 

He went on: “France will end the war as a victorious nation, so that 
when the peace is freely discussed she will take her place in the dis. 
cussion in full possession of her oversea territory.” The union of 
Frenchmen must be wholehearted and effective, and must include not 
only the Frenchmen in France, but also all those outside the country. 
Union between them was essential, “‘a question of life and death” for 
France, for union in the struggle alone could ensure union in the 
reconstruction of the homeland. “For my part’, he said, “I am ready 
to co-operate with all those who, accepting the fundamental and 
traditional principles of which I have spoken and joining in the solemn 
pledge which I am giving to the French people, are taking part in the 
struggle against the enemy.” 

A statement was broadcast from Algiers after Gen. Giraud’s broad- 
cast, calling on all Frenchmen to obey the orders of Gen. de Gaulle, 
and to commit sabotage in the Civil Service offices, in factories, and 
wherever it could hinder the German war effort. It appealed to them to 
accept the order to guard the railways, so that they could make it safe 
for the partisans and guerrillas to do their sabotage well. ‘Life may be 
becoming dangerous’’, it was stated, ‘“‘but it is becoming dangerous also 
to wear German uniforms in Paris, in Lyons, or anywhere else in 
France.”’ ‘ 

31 French ships made available for use by United Nations. (sec 
U.S.A.) 

Mar. 15.—Algiers radio broadcast a message from Gen. Giraud to 
Gen. Catroux in which he said the moment for the union of all French- 
men of good faith had arrived, and that he was ready to receive Gen 
de Gaulle “in order to give to this union a concrete form’’. He asked 
Gen. Catroux to give this message to Gen. de Gaulle. 

It was learned that Gen. Giraud had accepted the resignations of 
Gen. Bergeret and M. Rigaud from the posts of Secretary-General of 
the War Committee and Secretary for Political Affairs respectively. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Several attacks were made on coastal towns by hit-and-run raiders 
and on March 4 some 30 to 40 aircraft crossed the S.E. coast, some 0! 
them reaching the London area. Damage was done there and in East 
Anglia, and the casualties included some people killed. On March 7 
also damage was caused over a fairly wide area when a S.E. coast tow! 
was attacked, and again on March 9, while on March 11, 12 and |4 
nights places on the N.E. coast were raided, and on March 13 one In 
the south-west. A certain amount of damage was done, but none of the 
attacks were on a large scale. Aitogether 35 of the raiders wert 
destroyed. 

The heaviest raid so far made on Berlin was carried out on March ! 
night, when targets in Western Germany were also bombed, at the cos! 
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of 19 bombers. Hamburg was attacked on March 3 night, 10 aircraft 
being lost; Essen on March 5 night, with 14 lost; Nuremberg on March 8 
night, with 7 lost; Munich on March 9 night, with 11 lost; Stuttgart 
on March 11 night, with 11 lost; and Essen on March 12 night, with 
93 lost. In these night raids bombs were also dropped on objectives in 
Western Germany, and mines were laid in enemy waters. By day, 
heavy attacks were made on the Knaben mine installations (March 3), 
Hamm and Rotterdam (March 4), Brest and Lorient (March 6), 
Rennes and Rouen (March 8), Rouen and works near Liége (March 12), 
Amiens-Longueau railway workshops (March 13), and Amiens again 
March 15). Sweeps were also made daily in which airfields, railway 
works, and rolling-stock at Le Mans, Abbeville, Poix, Maupertus, and 
other centres were successfully attacked. 

In these operations 63 aircraft were destroyed, 25 of them in the raid 
of March 8 on Rennes and Rouen, and 43 allied aircraft were lost. 

At sea a large tanker was sunk in the Bay of Biscay on Feb. 26, 
3 E-boats were sunk off the Dutch coast on March 5 and 8, a tanker 
was torpedoed and left on fire in the same waters and a supply ship 
torpedoed off Brittany on March 9 night, and a supply ship was 
torpedoed in the Straits of Dover on March 11 night. The loss was 
announced of the minelayer Welshman, the trawler Lord Hailsham, the 
submarine P.grr, and the Norwegian minesweeper Harstad. 

The Germans reported successful raids on Southampton, Eastbourne, 
Brighton, Hastings, Worthing, and near Kingsbridge, and, in the north, 
on Newcastle, Sunderland, and Hull. They reported much damage to 
hospitals and buildings of cultural value in the raids on German cities, 
and said a great number of Dutch children were killed and injured in a 
raid on March 5 on targets in Holland. At sea they announced many 
successes by U-boats, including the sinking (reported on March 11) of 
13 ships in a convoy coming from America, and of 11 more (reported 
March 12) on their way to N. Africa, Russia, and England. They then 
claimed that in the previous 3 days 47 ships had been sunk, in all the 
theatres of war. On March 15 they announced the sinking of a further 
l4 ships in the Atlantic, 7 of them off South America. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

At the beginning of March the Russians were advancing west of 
Kursk and Kharkov, and on March 3 entered Lgov, 50 miles west of 
Kursk, and Dimitri-Lgovsk, 25 miles further to the north-west. In the 
central sector they captured Rzhev on March 3, with 112 tanks, 78 
guns, 1,200 railway wagons and large quantities of other material. 
Next day they reached Olenino and Chertolino stations, clearing the 
whole of the line from Rzhev to Velikiye Luki, and on March 5 they 
reported the occupation of 50 inhabited localities south-west of Rzhev. 
They also made further progress between Orel and Kursk, taking Sevsk, 
south-west of Orel. In the central sector the Russians were now attack- 
ing in 3 directions: westward towards Gzhatsk; southward down the 
Rzhev-V yasma line from near Sychevka; and southward from near Biclyi, 
towards Nikitinka. On March 6 Gzhatsk was taken, next day some 20 
places north of Nikitinka, and on March 8 Sychevka, with 310 tanks, 
4) guns, and much railway and other material. Pressure was now being 
mereased against Vyasma from the south as well as the north, the 
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Russians taking Temkino and pushing on westward towards th 
railway at Ugra. The forces coming down from the north took Biely 
on March 10, and also made progress down the line from Sychevka, ang 
westward from that town. They were now near Vyasma, capturing g 
neighbouring airfield and several villages on March 11, and next day 
entered the town, capturing 83 tanks, 69 guns, 565 lorries and tractors 
and much railway rolling-stock. Some 9,000 Germans were reported 
killed in the storming of the town, which they wrecked completely 
before being turned out. On March 13 Ugra station (30 miles south of 
Vyasma) was taken, and the Russians pushed forward nearly to 
Zanoznaya junction, on the line running north-west to Smolensk. (py 
March 14 they pierced three lines of defence on the east bank of the 
Upper Dnieper, crossed the river, and captured several localities, 
pushing on with the aim of joining up with the forces moving south 
from Bielyi. They also made progress along the line to Smolensk, 
taking Semlevo and several other towns. 

In the Donetz area the Germans continued their powerful attacks 
from the south-west, and on March 9 the Russians announced that at 
the end of February an army of 25 divisions—of which 12 had just 
arrived from Western Europe—and including 12 tank divisions, had 
launched an offensive aimed at surrounding and destroying the Russian 
advanced forces and regaining the Kharkov area. The Russians, fight- 
ing delaying actions against heavier armour, had retreated north-east, 
evacuating Krasnograd, Lozovaya, Pavlograd, Krasnoarmeisk, Kram- 
torskaya, Barvenkovo, Slavyansk, and Lisichansk. Enemy attemptsto 
ford the northen Donetz near Izyum had failed, but the enemy were 
attacking violently south and west of Kharkov. Up to March 8 they had 
lost 195 ‘planes, 650 tanks, 320 guns, and 1,500 lorries, with some 20,00 
killed, but were bringing up fresh troops and strong forces of tanks and 
continuing their assaults, and in front of Kharkov had assembled a 
greater mass of armour than ever before used for a single operation, 
while also carrying out non-stop bombing attacks on the city. _ 

The Russians stated on March 11 that the enemy were using an S.. 
Corps of 1,000 tanks. This force failed to cross the Donetz and s0 get 
behind Kharkov, and accordingly turned north-west to attack the 
city from the south and west. On March 13 the Russians reported that 
a wedge had been driven into the western suburbs, despite the putting 
out of action of 76 tanks at one point alone—the Germans had thrown 
in 500 tanks and 6 divisions of Waffen S.S.—and on March 15 Kharkov 
was evacuated. At the same time heavy German attacks were mate 
north of Kharkov, resulting in the recapture of Graivoron and Bor 
sovka, and necessitating a Russian withdrawal to prevent their forces 
in the Sumy and Lebedin areas being surrounded. , 

The Russian figures of aircraft losses were: week ended March 6 
129 German and 76 Russian; and week ended March 13, 260 Germa! 
and 110 Russian. 

In the Barents sea the Russians reported the sinking of 2 lat 
transports. On March 8 they announced that since the war began they 
* had sunk 2 million tons of Axis shipping. 

The Germans reported that their troops had reached the Donetz nea 
Izyum as early as March 2 and had destroyed enemy groups ¢ast ° 
Slavyansk, which was taken on March 4, with Lisichansk and Prolets 
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kaya. They also stated that the bulk of a Soviet Tank Army was 
surrounded south of Kharkov. On March 7 they announced that part 
of 2 tank corps, of a cavalry corps, and of 3 rifle divisions had been 
exterminated, and over 225 guns, 61 tanks, and thousands of vehicles 
captured. On March 9 they claimed that between the Dnieper and the 
Donetz 3 enemy tank armies had been destroyed, and that the German 
armies were masters of the position along the whole of the front. On 
March 11 they reported the destruction of 2 enemy regiments in the 
outskirts of Kharkov, and next day announced the capture of the 
centre of the city, and said that in the assault on it 3 Soviet armies had 
been destroyed. They also announced the capture of Bogodukhov, 
Akhtyrka, and Graivoron, and, on March 14, of Borisovka. 

In admitting the loss of Demyansk, Rzhev, Vyasma, Bielyi, and 
Gzhatsk they stated that there was no interference by the enemy, and 
that all arms and equipment were brought away. In other areas where 
the Russians were on the offensive, such as at Orel and towards Staraya 
Russa, they reported the defeat, with “‘gigantic losses’, of many Russian 
attacks, and at Staraya stated (March 11) that the offensive strength 
of the enemy was exhausted. They gave the Russian losses of aircraft 
in February as 886, with no mention of their own, and on March 11 
stated that 773 Soviet tanks had been destroyed or immobilized in the 
previous 10 days. Figures of aircraft lost included 61 Russian and 5 
German on March 10, and 50 Russian and 2 German on March 13. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Frequent raids were made on Palermo and other ports and on air- 
fields in Sicily, including Agrigento and Licata, Palermo and Messina 
being attacked by day by U.S. aircraft. Naples was attacked three 
times, a U.S. raid on Mar. 13 night being particularly heavy. Lampe- 
dusa and some of the objectives in Sicily were bombed by aircraft 
from Malta. At sea British submarines reported (Mar. 4) the sinking of 
4 supply ships, a minesweeper, and 2 tugs and damage to 10 other 
vess:ls, including a tanker. Aircraft, chiefly torpedo-carriers, set a 
large supply ship on fire off Sicily on Mar. 3 night, sank 3 ships (Mar. 9 
report) and set 4 others on fire, sank 3 laden barges and torpedoed a 
large tanker and a supply ship (Mar. 13), and sank a convoyed ship 
and damaged 2 others (Mar. 13 night). Losses were small, but were not 
published separately for the Mediterranean area. In the various 
actions 14 Axis aircraft were destroyed. The loss of the Canadian 
corvette Weyburn was announced on Mar. 9. 

The Germans reported the destruction of many Allied aircraft, e.g 
17 on Mar. 2, and the sinking of 2 destroyers, and probably of 2 more 
ott Algeria on Mar. 12 night. The Italians reported the sinking of 2 
ships off Algiera, one a 15,000 ton vessel in convoy, adding that this 
brought the destruction of shipping by their Air Force up to 1 million 
tons since Italy entered the war. They admitted the loss of 1 sub- 
marine on Mar. 12. 


NORTH AFRICA 
On the road north of Beja the Axis attack, begun on Feb. 26, was 
pressed with some success towards Sejenane, some 12 miles south of 
Cap Serrat, but on Mar. 3 a thrust by 15 tanks was repulsed, and it 
Was estimated that at least 45 had been put out of action by Mar. 5. 
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Next day, however, the enemy attacked heavily at Sidi Nisr (on th 
direct road from Mateur to Beja) and also on the northern road On 
reaching Sejenane, and forcing the Allied troops to retire to Tamera ighte 
On Mar. 5 a minor attack 10 miles east of Beja was repulsed, and next sontir 
day the Allies regained the initiative, with the aid of persistent air unk, 
bombing of the Axis transport, etc. On Mar. 8 the Axis attacked again Wircra 
near Tamera, but lost over 200 men taken prisoner and withdrew yut of 
subsequent attacks on Mar. 10 and 11 were also repulsed. wrt ¢ 
In the centre Sbeitla was captured on Mar. 1 and the Axis troops Jimand 3 
were reported to be back on their original positions in the Faid Pass mn M 
Progress was also made S.W. of Feriana. On Mar. 4 the Allies re- RUrVI' 
occupied Sidi Bou Zid, while the Fighting French advancing from but 01 
Nefta-reached Mides, and on Mar. 7 Redevef, 30 miles west of Gafsa. (Other 
Next day another French column further north entered Pichon. badly 
Tozeur, a rail terminus on the north edge of the Shott Jerid, was taken sunk 
by the French on Mar. 8, and Metlaoui on Mar. 10. Butol 
In the south Rommel attacked at dawn on Mar. 6, moving NE. and a 
from Toujane and Haloof, in the Matmata Hills, pushing forward a JMarc! 
strong force of tanks which were engaged by British anti-tank guns Mand « 
and 50 destroyed without any British tanks being engaged. By Mar.7 supp! 
he was in full retreat and being pounded from the air in the narrow Ait 
valleys leading back through the hills, and leaving 52 tanks, including JJ Mada 
18 of the latest Mark IV Special type, in the 8th Army’s hands. Rommel §jTifio 
then tried a thrust at Ksar Rhilane, 40 miles S.W. of the end of the Hi¥lslan 
Mareth Line and 50 W.S.W. of Medenine, supported by dive-bombers #@lslan 
with fighter escort. On Mar. 10 and 11 Allied aircraft made persistent Hairfie 
attacks on his transport and drove off the Stukas, and another attempt Jj bomt 
at attack on Mar. 12 failed completely. The next 3 or 4 days were plan 
devoted to bombing attacks on the Mareth Line by the Western 9 Japai 
Desert air force. and } 
Heavy raids were made throughout the period on Axis airfields at Jj! or 
Bizerta, Tunis (E] Aouina and La Marsa), La Goulette, Susa, Sfax, Jj? des 
Enfidaville, and Gafsa. At least 105 Axis ‘planes were destroyed An 
including those intercepted when attacking Tripoli and the Allied #j*0O": 
positions in Tunisia and off the coast, 27 of them on Feb. 28 night JM Allie 
and on Mar. 1 alone. The Allies lost 31. Aust 
The Germans stated that in the north 2,110 prisoners were captured J Sout! 
in the week ended Feb. 27, and that 68 tanks and armoured cars had destr 
been shot up. They had captured Cap Serrat on Mar. 6, and the garrison jn \ 
were in “wild flight”. They announced many successes in the air, e.g. 00 trans 
Mar. 3, 12 Allied ’planes destroyed; on Mar. 7, 9; on Mar. 10, 12; and on to be 
Mar. 13, 19, with no mention of their own losses. They also claimed and ‘ 
successful air attacks on shipping at Tripoli, Algiers, Bone, Bougi¢ SI 
and Philippeville, setting several vessels on fire. The Italians reported some 
several air victories, e.g. 12 Allied ‘planes shot down by their to be 
fighters on Mar. 7, and 9 more by German fighters, for the loss 0! and 
1 Italian, and on Mar. 11 the destruction of 10 Allied ‘planes by their otlert 
fighters. | defed 
On Mar. 11 the U.S. Secretary for War stated that the U.S. « asualties Chin 
for the period Feb. 14 to 20 were 2,242, of whom 2,007 were missilg 
In February over 1,000 prisoners had been taken and over 100 tanks 
destroyed or captured. Pe 
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PACIFIC AREA 

On March | an enemy convoy of 12 transports and 10 warships was 
ihted north of New Guinea and for the next 2 days was attacked 
‘ontinuously by Allied bombers and destroyed. All the vessels were 
unk, resulting in the loss of probably over 17,000 men, and of 150 
bircraft which were providing air cover, 63 were destroyed and 39 put 
ut of action. The convoy was believed to be making for Lae, and the 

rt and airfield there were also heavily bombed. Only 1 Allied bomber 
bnd 3 fighters were lost, out of 136 employed. Lae was bombed again 
n March 4, and 3 more Japanese ’planes destroyed. Small parties of 
survivors of the convoy were believed to have reached New Guinea, 
but on March 9 it was stated that nearly all had been killed or captured. 

ther Japanese shipping losses included 5 cargo ships sunk and 2 
adly damaged by U.S. submarines (reported March 2), 2 destroyers 
sunk in Solomons waters (March 5), a cargo ship probably sunk off 
Buton Island, a large transport left on fire from end to end off Wewak, 
and a tanker believed sunk and a large destroyer badly damaged on 
March 13. In addition several vessels were damaged near Amboina, 
and on March 2 a Dutch submarine reported the sinking of a laden 
supply ship in the Malacca Straits. 

Air attacks were made on Munda, Vila, Kahili, Buin, Kupang, 
Madang, Lae, Salamaua, Wewak, Waingapu (Sumba Islands, west of 
Tifior), Ballale, Gasmata, Cape Gloucester, Saumlaki (Tenimber 
Island), Goodenough Island (D’Entrecasteaux Group), Toeal (Kai 
Island), Kieta, Rekata Bay, Lakunai (Rabaul), Finschafen and 
airfields on Portuguese Timor and at Dilli. Kiska in the Aleutians, was 
bombed 5 times. Darwin was raided twice, but several Japanese 
planes were shot down, and little damage was done. On March 8 the 
Japanese stated that between Feb. 16 and March 5 in the Solomons 
and New Guinea areas they had shot down 113 aircraft and destroyed 
ll on the ground, and had sunk 4 submarines. Their own losses were 
2 destroyers, 5 transports, and 7 aircraft. 

Among Allied positions bombed were Oro Bay, near Buna, where 9 
“0” fighters were destroyed, and Wau airfield, and on March 8 a small 
Allied cargo ship was sunk in Oro Bay. On March 9 it was stated in 
Australia that the enemy air forces were increasing in strength in the 
South Pacific, and on March 11 2 convoys (each of 5 cargo ships with 
destroyers) were seen east of Manus Island, in the Admiralty group. 
On March 15 it was announced that there was a large concentration of 
transports, etc. in the Ambon Dobo area, and the enemy were believed 
to be building up strong forces in many islands north-west of Australia, 
and constructing new airfields. 

Sino-Japanese War. At the beginning of March the Japanese made 
some progress in West Yunnan, but within a few days were reported 
to be in retreat. On March 9 they opened an offensive in West Hupeh 
and crossed the Yangtze at 3 points west of Hankow, but the Chinese 
ollered strong resistance, and on March 15 reported that they had 
defeated them after 36 hours’ heavy fighting. This success secured the 
Chinese positions in north-west Hunan. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Persistent bombing attacks were maintained on Japanese positions, 





, 


on March 5 and 12 Pazundaung Bridge, near Rangoon. Other place 
raided included the Rangoon river, Thazi, Bhamo, Prome, Lashiy 
Sagaing, Pintha, Maungdaw, Maymyo, Katha, Mandalay, Moulmein 
Mogaung, and Wuntho, as well as targets on Akyab Island and af 
Rathedaung. During February U.S. aircraft made 490 sorties. 

On March 8 parties of Japanese filtered westward from the Kaladay 
River and seized the ridge between Kanzauk and Auktaungbyin, anj 
on March 13 the enemy launched a large-scale attack on the Allied 
positions north of Rathedaung. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA 


March 2.—A decree was issued authorizing the manufacture of 
arms, munitions, and other war material for Britain; Britain was to 
provide the raw materials, which would not be included in computing 
the export quotas allowed in Argentina. 

March 8.—Statement in Los Angeles by the head of the Materials 
Division of the Civil Aeronautic Administration that the people were 
99 per cent pro-Ally. (see U.S.A.) 


AUSTRALIA 


March 3.—The Minister for Shipping stated in Parliament that 
Australia had accepted responsibility for feeding U.S. forces in the S. 
and S.W. Pacific areas, and he had authorized the production of dry 
provisions for Americans, valued at £A16 million for one year. He sai 
that since the first landing of Allied forces in the S.W. Pacific area all 
their food had been supplied from Australia except for a few items such 
as canned fish and coffee. America would ship to Australia seed, 
agricultural implements, and canning machinery to execute the 1943 
programme of production; the estimated dried fruit production was 
80,000 tons, with 90,000 tons of tomato products. 

The Minister for Post-War Reconstruction stated that Australia 
was spending £A55 million on reverse Lend-lease in goods and services 
for American forces in the current financial year. Total reciprocal 
Lend-lease expenditure to the end of 1942 was £A27,545,000, and total 
estimated expenditure to the end of the current year was £A61 million. 
A rate of 4s. daily had been fixed for camp stores and equipment {or 
U.S. units, and therefore the debit to reverse Lend-lease wes 
£A7,300,000 for every 100,000 troops. To date Australia had spent 
£A4 million on general supplies for U.S. forces, harbour craft am 
coastal vessels had been bought and chartered for the U.S. army, 
provision was made for the repair of U.S. ships and for the servicilg 
of U.S. aircraft, and the U.S. authorities had been enabled to dema® 
sea, rail, and air transport for service goods and personnel. 

March 10.—The Soviet Minister presented his letters of credence © 
the Governor-General. 
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March 11.—Mr. Curtin announced that Australia would co-operate 
in the Anglo-U.S. policy of providing food supplies for shaping national 
nutrition policies during the post-war period. He said the Government 
believed that there must be the widest international agreement regard- 
ing food nutritional standards in order to ensure rising living standards 
with regard to housing, clothing, social services, and employment. The 
fow of international trade after the war could be increased only by 
economic adjustment to the increased demand for the basic needs of 
the people. 

March 15.—The Prime Minister stated in a broadcast opening the 
(4100 million Third Liberty Loan that the destruction of the Japanese 
convoy in the Bismarck Sea had cost Australia £A1,577,000, while he 
estimated the cost to the enemy at £A10 million. During the present 
financial year Australian war and civilian needs would total about 
£4600 million, of which revenue would provide £A200 million. 


BELGIUM 

March 4.—The German radio announced that a large-scale round-up 
of labour, including all young people between 18 and 20, had been 
organized in order to free 75,000 skilled workers for Germany. 

March 6.—The Prime Minister stated in a broadcast from London 
to his people that “‘war crimes’ were no longer ‘“‘privileged crimes, 
immune against ordinary repressive measures’’, but that the Allied 
Powers had given pledges that the perpetrators of these war crimes 
would be brought to judgment: 

March 10.—It was learned that saboteurs had blown up the loco- 
motive workshops and the chateau at Walcourt, near Charleroi, cut 
the Namur-Huy railway line, caused the collapse of part of the Braine- 
le-Comte tunnel, and put out of use at Charleroi a mine shaft, an 
electric power station, and 5 railway engines. 

March 11.—A. secret store of arms was blown up in a Brussels 
suburb. 7 Belgians, charged with taking part in sabotage with dyna- 
mite, were sentenced to death by the German court at Liége. 

March 12.—The News Agency stated that Commander Lambert, 
one of the most active contributors to the underground newspaper 
La Libre Belgique, had been shot after having been deported to 
Germany. 

March 13.—It was learned that the Germans had requisitioned many 
thousands of workers and sent them to Germany. These mass deporta- 
tions were being strongly resisted, and the labour exchanges at Liége, 
oe. and Louvain had been broken into and many record cards 
stolen. 


BRAZIL 


_ March 14.—It was learned that naval reservists had been called up 
in the northern States, and that the Ministry of Marine had also 
decided that all dockyard workers and technicians on naval work 


should henceforth be mobilized on the same footing as sailors and 
marines, 


BULGARIA 


March 5.—It was learned that Jewish families had been receiving 
hotice from the Special Commissariat for Jewish Affairs that they must 
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turn out of their homes within three days, with no alternative accom. 
modation provided, and all Jews were reported to be living in daily 
dread of being sent to Poland. . 

March 7.—Turkish reports stated that the Government had decreaj 
the immediate mobilization of all labour since the great increase in the 
opposition of workers to being sent to Germany. 

March 13.—It was learned that a decree had recently been issyej 
barring all railway stations to persons not travelling, “as a precay. 
tionary measure for the safeguarding of railway traffic’’. 


—. 


CANADA 

March 3.—The Finance Minister introduced the Budget in the House 
of Commons, its main feature being the proposal to place the income. 
tax on a “pay as you earn” basis. The total increase of revenue was 
estimated at $136 million; total expenditure was estimated at $5,5) 
million, involving a deficit of $2,748 million, to be covered by loans, 

March 4.—The arrangement of Aug. 18, 1939, regarding the operation 
on a reciprocal basis of air transport services between the U.S.A. and 
Canada, was extended to continue until the end of the war. 


CHINA 

March 10.—The Ambassador to London left Chungking to return to 
his post. 

March 13.—Gen. Tojo arrived in Nanking to discuss military, politi- 
cal, and economic questions with the “‘puppet’’ President, Wang 
Ching-wei. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

March 3.—Six more Czechs were executed in Prague, charged with 
resistance and procuring arms. 

March 8.—Czech patriots threw a bomb into the H.Q. of a German 
unit near Prague and killed more than 20 Germans. 


EGYPT 

March 8.—King Farouk received Prince Bernhard of the Nether- 
lands during his visit to the Middle East. 

March 15.—The King of the Hellenes arrived in Cairo with the Greek 
Prime Minister. 


FINLAND 

March 2.—It was announced that President Ryti had authorized the 
Speaker of the Diet, M. Hakkila, to form a new Government. 

March 3.—M. Hakkila failed to form a coalition Cabinet. 

March 4.—The Deputy Speaker of Parliament, Professor Linkomies, 
formed a coalition Cabinet, containing 5 Social Democrats, 4 Agrarian, 
2 Conservatives, 2 members of the Swedish Party, 1 Liberal, and 2 
non-party representatives, with the former Minister of Supply, ™. 
Ramsay (1ion-party), as Foreign Minister. M. Annala, the only member 
of the I.K.L. (Nazi) Party in the former Cabinet, dropped out. 

March 6.—Swedish reports stated that the Prime Minister announced 
that he had appointed M. Tanner, Maj.-Gen. Walden, and M. Reinikke 
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members of the Cabinet Foreign Affairs Committee, together with 
imself and the Foreign Minister. 

March 15.—A trade agreement was signed with Germany, and it was 
ated that “‘the agreements reached guarantee both countries’ pro- 
yction supplementing each other, and provide for the future conduct 
‘the war’. The Finnish negotiator said they provided for virtually 
nchanged German deliveries, and indicated that Finland was trying 
» maintain her exports at the same level. 


RANCE 

March 5.—Vichy wireless announced that Sauckel had told the press 
mn Paris that Germany needed arms, and French workmen needed 
bread and work, and they must therefore leave for work in Germany. 
‘The nightmare spread over Europe is not yet finished’’, he was 
eported to have said. He also said that Hitler wanted Germany 
pnd Europe to be free. They were fighting now for European indepen- 
lence, and in the new Europe there would be no time for wars between 
;rmany, France, and other nations. ‘‘Hundreds of thousands of our 
oung men have shed their blood in the east’’, he said. “We are entitled 
o ask that France does her share and helps to defeat Bolshevism”. 

De Brinon stated in Paris that the Government had taken sides in 
the war and would take active steps to support Germany in her fight 
pgainst Bolshevism. It was therefore only fair that French workers 

)ould go to Germany to relieve Germans for the eastern front. 

March 6.—A decree was issued dismissing three former Ambassadors, 
MM. Massigli, Frangois Gentil, and René de St. Quentin. 

March 7—Gen. Giraud’s statement re Alsace-Lorraine. (see 
Political Developments tn N. Africa.) 

March 8.—It was learned that fighting had recently taken place in 
the streets of Paris between German sentries and French patriots, that 
23 German officers had been killed in a hand-grenade attack by guer- 
rillas on the Lille casino, and that some German-occupied buildings in 
Paris had been attacked 4 times. 

A third unsuccessful attempt was made on the life of Déat. 

Guerrillas using hand-grenades attacked a German column in a 
working-class district of Lyons, and at least 29 German soldiers were 
seriously wounded. Other guerrillas blew up a munitions train between 
Valence and Vienne, south of Lyons. 

March 9.—It was reported that the Germans had sent 600 tanks to 
the Paris area and that 2 S.S. regiments were due to arrive. 

March 11.—The Fighting French H.Q. in London received an 
announcement from guerrilla H.Q. ‘“‘somewhere in France’, stating that 
a German troop train had been blasted off the rails at Chagny near 
Chalons and over 250 Germans killed and hundreds wounded. 2 other 
trains were wrecked in the Cote d’Or. From Dec. 20, 1942 to Jan. 20, 
1943 282 German officers and men were killed, 14 trains partially or 
‘ntirely wrecked, 94 railway locomotives and 436 coaches destroyed, 
‘bridges blown up, 26 trucks destroyed, 12 major fires started, 10 
labour exchanges or Doriotiste buildings wrecked, over 1,000 tons of 
‘uel and requisition food destroyed, and 10 French “‘informers”’ killed. 

March 12.—The National Committee, in London, issued a statement 
denouncing the wholesale deportations of Frenchmen by the Germans 
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in order to denude France of the active section of the populatig 
stating that these measures were a fresh violation of the internatioy 
conventions signed by Germany and a contradiction of the sacred righ 
of man. The Committee invited the French population to oppose 
obstruction and sabotage all requisitions and mobilization effects 
“with the complicity of the pseudo-Government of Vichy”. 

The German radio announced that all bars and night clubs were 
be shut by order of De Brinon, thus releasing 10,000 people for w, 
work. Vichy radio announced that guards were to be posted at nigh 
along the main railway lines, and that mayors were empowered { 
call up men in each community between 18 and 35 for this purpose. 

March 13.—Swiss reports stated that many young men in the Haut 
Savoie were escaping to the mountains, where resistance was bei 
organized, rather than submit to the forced recruiting of labour { 
deportation to Germany. 

Desertion of sailors from French ships in U.S. ports. (see U.S.A) 

March 14.—The National Committee, in London, published 
memorandum adopted on Feb. 23 and forwarded to Gen. Giraud 
a few days later, in which it stated that they had noted wit 
satisfaction the agreement between Gen. de Gaulle and Gen. Girau( 
in their meeting at Anfa on the aim to be achieved, “the liberation 
France, and the triumph of human liberties by the total defeat of th 
enemy’. It was, however, necessary that the unification of all France’ 
fighting and resistant forces should be realized as much inside as outsidé 
the country, and this implied unity on the basis of one legislation an 
of the direction of effort by one and the same organization. Since Jun 
18, 1940 this single directing organization had existed in Gen. d 
Gaulle and the National Committee, and the natural procedure fo 
unification with regard to N. and W. Africa would be their incorpora 
tion within Fighting France, and the consequent enlarging of thé 
National Committee. The National Committee was not concernet 
with any rivalry of persons, but was determined to seek all means 0 
obtaining unification, and for this certain conditions were indispensable 
The ‘‘armistice’”’ concluded against the will of France by a pseud 
Government must be officially held as null and void in N. and W 
Africa, and therefore it was impossible to leave in important position 
men who had assumed a large personal responsibility for the capitulation 

In all liberated French territories the fundamental liberties must 
restored, and this implied the immediate liberation of all citizen 
detained in violation of these liberties, and the dissolution of Fascist 
inspired organizations such as the Légion des Combattants. Pending thé 


total liberation of the territory, as no organization could now substituté 


itself for the national sovereignty, it would be advantageous, as s00 
as a provisional central Power had been constituted, to create by tts 
side a consultative council of French resistance, to give expression (1 


the opinion of Frenchmen. The statement concluded by saying that 


the National Committee counted on increasing its contacts and ! 
working on common ground with the population of N. and W. Africa 
and thereby contributing to the approaching union of all Frenchme 
engaged in the war of liberation, while making respected the princip! 
of national independence, sovereignty of the people, and Republica 
legitimacy. 
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Gen, Giraud’s broadcast. (see Spectal Note on N. Africa.) 

Swiss reports stated that the Vichy Government had issued an ulti- 
matum to the French army of liberation holding out in the mountains 

» Savoie. Disorders were also reported from Paris, Lyons, 
Lille, Brest, Lorient, and Chalons. 

March 15.—A statement was issued by the National Committee in 
London declaring that the statement of Gen. de Gaulle on Mar. 14 
had made ‘“‘in many respects a great progress towards the doctrine of 
Fighting France as defined and upheld since June, 1940” and expressed 
in their memorandum of Feb. 23. Countless testimonies from France 
had proved that this doctrine was passionately approved by the im- 
mense majority of the nation. The National Committee now hoped to 
ve the declarations of Gen. Giraud speedily translated into acts, and 
the statement repeated that they were “ready to study on the spot 
between Frenchmen the conditions and ways and means of the effective 
uion of the Empire so imperiously demanded by the interests of 
France at war’’. 


GERMANY 

March 2.—Meeting of Hitler and Mussolini reported on Italian- 
German frontier on Feb. 24. (see Italy.) 

March 3.—A Propaganda Ministry spokesman stated in a broadcast 
that the people must not under-estimate the strength and potentialities 
of the enemy. “‘We know that Britain is standing to-day on her hind 
legs”, he said, “and we know the huge U.S. output in their shipyards 
and for the fronts. We have learnt that the Soviets are most erudite 
pupils in the art of warfare’. The German nation was now suffering 
more than in previous wars, and comforts and amenities of family life 
were disappearing. But the Axis had 250 million workers at its dis- 
posal as compared with 120 million to 150 million of the Allies. The 
Fihrer decided the main features of the armament programme, and 
precedence in demands on raw materials must be given to armaments. 

March 5.—It was learned that Adm. Karls had been succeeded by 
Vice-Adm. Kummetz in the Northern Naval Command, that Adm. 
Schuster had been succeeded by Adm. Fricke, hitherto Chief of Naval 
Operations, in the Southern Command, Adm. Ciliax had succeeded 
Adm. Boehm as C.-in-C. in the Norwegian sphere, and Vice-Admiral 
Wurmbach had succeeded Adm. Mewis as flag officer in command in 
the Denmark area. Other C.-in-C.’s dismissed were Densch (North 
sea) and Cuse (Baltic Station). 

Goebbels, referring, in Das Reich, to Bolshevism as the greatest danger, 
spoke of “the echo which Germany’s warning about the danger of 
Bolshevism has found among Germany’s allies, and even more so in 
London’. Britain was beginning to realize the danger of Bolshevism 
for the West, not through German propaganda, but as a logical develop- 
ment of events. “It cannot be suspected that we want to stretch out 
peace feelers by pointing out this danger’’, he added. 

Berlin wireless announced that 9 persons, described as Jews, were 
executed on March 4 by order of the German People’s Court on charges 
of treason and preparing to help the enemy. 

The Deputy Press Chief told neutral journalists in Berlin that the 
R.A.F. would never break German moral by “terror raids”, and 
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handed them ‘‘a number of documents about aerial warfare’. He saij 
Hitler had waited 6 months after the first British attacks on the Civilian 
population before deciding to retaliate, and that Berlin had had 6 raids 
before Germany attacked London. ‘‘The German people has becom: 
so hardened through its experiences in the first world war and thy 
inflation and unemployment period that followed it that the present 
bomb warfare cannot shake it’”’, he said. “Since the first world war the 
German people have become accustomed to the British waging wa 
against women and children. There is no moral difference between 
blockade and bombing—except in its effects. There is no weapon against 
hunger, but the weapon against the bomb is the determined will of the 
population. Bomb warfare has roused the Germans to an even greater 
determination to defeat those responsible for the war’. 

March 6.—Berlin radio announced that Krupp had stated that 
Germany was manufacturing three times as many tanks and armoured 
cars as at the beginning of the war. 

March 8.—Gen. Diethmar stated in a broadcast that the Soviet 
forces would undoubtedly go all out to achieve a decisive result in ihe 
present campaign, but he repeated his former assertion that the evacua- 
tion of territory or even of larger areas, if made necessary by the 
position as a whole, was advisable if the armies were maintained 
intact. The evacuation of Demyansk and Rzhev illustrated this fact, 
for both places had served their purpose as a thorn in the Russian 
flesh for over a year, they had both worn down gigantic enemy forces, 
and the German forces employed there had been numerically inferior 
to the Russian masses attacking them. 

With the shortening of the German line her operative reserves had 
been strengthened and her forces now stood on more favourable 
ground, not exposed to an encircling manceuvre. Moreover, the masses 


of Russian men and equipment were not inexhaustible. The gains and. 


losses of the campaign since November, however, would weigh the 
balance of the future course of the war more clearly than any engage- 
ment since the beginning of the campaign; Germany had learned a 
painful lesson, her front had collapsed and the Russian break-through 
in the Don had spread like a raging fire. Everything depended on the 
slowing down of the Russian advance; ‘‘we actually lived from hand to 
mouth”, he said. “What mattered was to set up a new and more or 
less continuous front line’, and this had to be as far west as possible in 
order to be near German supply bases and also in order to stretch the 
Russian supply lines as much as, possible. Rostov, Kharkov, and 
Kursk were abandoned to free German units from encirclement. “How- 
ever”’, he concluded, “‘we are in a position to look with more confidence 
into the future than we were a few weeks ago’’. 

March 9.—A political commentator stated in a broadcast that the 
German way of conducting war was to spare civilian life, whereas the 
British ‘terror raids” on Germany professed to be aiming at the 
civilian population to shake their morale. ‘All the sorrow and pail 
inflicted on us will fall back on those who are causing it’’, he said. 

Alfred Rosenberg stated, according to the radio, that after having 
been saved by Hitler from internal collapse, Germany was now !acins 
a “second test’. ‘‘We must either be annihilated without striking 4 
blow or we must win final freedom’’, he said. 
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March 12.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that during the previous 
wo winters the Germans had been confronted with a military crisis in 
he East, resulting not only in “‘not inconsiderable loss of conquered 
erritory and equipment”’, but also in loss of human life. Though these 
osses Were not so high as to endanger future operations, they were 
ich enough to cause considerable difficulties. The situation had now 
hanged in their favour, but the pain and anxiety of the winter months 

ust be the companions of the German people also during the coming 
reeks and months. ‘‘We have not yet reached the summit”’, he said. 
‘Anyone who indulges in complacent illusions proves that he has failed 
9 understand the meaning of the serious winter crisis’. There was a 
remedy against crisis—the mobilization and employment of all the 
national strength, and this must be exploited to the last possibility. 
‘No matter whether spring smiles or the summer tempts us, we have 
nly to think of the winter which will follow, and which we have to 
wercome without considerable losses’’. It was certain that the enemy’s 
potential would be exhausted some time, but not certain when this 
would be, and it was essential that the Germans should be the people 
with the last battalion of reserves, which would be the decisive one. 

Halting of all naval construction except that of U-boats. (see 
U.S.A.) 

March 13.—Goebbels told the foreign press at a reception on the 
ecasion of the 10th anniversary of the German Ministry of Propaganda 
that the measures taken for total war had surpassed all hopes, and that 
Germany had more workers employed in war factories than the U.S.A. 
Figures of losses in Russia, to be published, would show that the losses 
were “20 times lower than shown in the figures published by the 
enemy’. With regard to British raids, he said: ‘““We shall later hit 
back as we are being hit’’, and of the Jewish problem, he said: ‘““We are 
not opposed to the creation of a Jewish state’. 

March 14.—Goebbels told a foreign press conference that he was in 
constant communication by telephone and correspondence with the 
‘ihrer, who was in the best of health and still responsible for the high- 
est conduct of operations. ‘‘All foreign rumours about strife between 
Hitler and his generals are nonsense’, he added. 

March 15.—Trade agreement with Finland. (see Finland.) 

It was learned that Hitler’s H.Q. had asked Unruh to muster 
1,800,000 men to replace losses on the Eastern front since the Russian 
oliensive began, plus 3,400,000 for work behind the line and in munition 
lactories. It was also calculated that the output of war materials must 
be increased by 40 to 45 per cent to meet emergencies. The Berlin 
authorities had instructed Sauckel to increase to 750,000 the number 
ol workers France should contribute towards the number of foreign 
workers in the General-Government of Poland. 

The manufacture of scissors, knives, pens, gramophone needles, 
saucers or dishes containing metal, drain-pipes, ventilators, and ovens 
Was forbidden by decree. 

Gen. Diethmar stated in a broadcast that the consequences of the 
events at Stalingrad, where the Russians encircled the German army, 
™ created an unusually favourable situation for the Soviets, which 
they did not exploit to the full. They followed the German retreat up 
‘owly and concentgated on trying to extend their offensive northwards, 
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and the main positive result of their offensive was that for the firy 
time they had succeeded in the offensive use and movement of big tan 

formations, though these successes were only achieved so long as their 
enemy was inferior in strength. In the south the Russians had only 
regained what they lost during the summer, together with the mop 
important gain of the destruction of the German 6th Army, but they 
had been unable to prevent the German planned disengagement anj 
to accelerate it into a flight; nor did they succeed in preventing the 
establishment of a new German front by driving forward offensive 
wedges. Instead this attempt had brought them heavy losses and se. 


backs, and in the centre and north the results of their offensiy 





success, and now found the Germans in positions which were not the 
result of previous fluctuating fighting but of conscious planning 
where it was more difficult for the Russians to concentrate adequate 
forces. The German losses had been disproportionately smaller than 
the Russian, apart from Stalingrad, because of the smaller German 
numbers used. ‘‘We paid with territory, they with blood’”’, he said. 
The Russians were now faced with a shorter German front, deeper in 
its defences, but the Germans had learned that they could not fight 
the Russians ‘‘with half our strength and with peace-time habits”. 


GIBRALTAR 
March 8.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Gibraltar. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
March 2.—The Minister of War Transport stated in the House of 
Lords that the Government’s shipbuilding policy was the quick 
building of merchant ships to carry most cargo with the greatest 
safety, but without upsetting the balance of production. New develop- 
ments in the supply position and enemy attack had changed the 
emphasis in favour of fast ships, and of the ocean-going ships on order 
and building about one-third were in the high-speed category. 
Agreement with Argentina for manufacture of arms. (see Argentina.) 
March 3.—Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that revised 
figures of political prisoners and internees in N. Africa had been re- 
ceived from French official sources, and according to these 7,1 
political prisoners were detained at the time of the Allied landing, 
consisting of 900 French, 3,200 Spaniards, and 3,000 other nationals. 
The total released to Feb. 19 was 1,299, consisting of 200 French, 2I8 
Spaniards, and 880 other nationals. The joint commission had since 
begun to inspect the camps with a view to the release of further 
internees. The number of de Gaullists detained was said to be small, 
and the French authorities declared that none remained in prison. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, introducing the Navy Estimates ™ 
Parliament, reviewed the war at sea, and gave the following figures: 
losses in convoying supplies to Russia were 2 cruisers, 10 destroyers, 6 
smaller warships, and many merchant ships, and in convoying Tell 
forcements to Malta 3 cruisers, 9 destroyers, 2 aircraft-carriers, and 
many merchant ships, while aircraft-carriers had carried 744 fighters 
to Malta. Over 1 million tons of stores had been landed in N. Africa," 
addition to 500,000 men; minesweepers had destrayed enough mines 
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million tons of German and Italian shipping had been destroyed, and 
other 3 million tons damaged, excluding losses inflicted by the 
yssians; the Fleet Air Arm had shot down over 100 enemy aircraft 
ring 1942, while torpedo-bombers operating in the Mediterranean 
om shore bases had sunk 10 enemy supply ships, and damaged at 
ast 4 warships and 23 merchant ships, including transports and 
ankers. 

He said that although 1 new and 4 old capital ships, 1 new and 4 old 

ircraft-carriers and 2 merchantmen converted to aircraft-carriers had 

een lost, the Navy was now as strong in capital ships as at the out- 
eak of war. Over 900 warships of all types had been completed in 
British shipyards at home and overseas since the outbreak of the war, 

da great number of merchant ships had also been converted to 
uxiliary warships; also some 34,000 repairs had. been carried out. 
arge fleets of special landing craft, mosquito craft, and coastal 
minesweepers had been built up; the corvette fleet, in spite of losses, 
numbered well over 200, and a special new and faster type of craft 
‘ith heavier armament was now being built, to be known as a frigate. 
Vith regard to merchant shipping, he said the output in the present 
ar was much greater than in 1914-18, and the amount of repair work 
ad also been much larger, reaching a total of 2,600,000 tons in the 
ring of 1941. Conversion work was also very large, and the landings 
n N. Africa had involved alterations to over 300 ordinary merchant 
essels for use as troop-carriers, cased petrol carriers, workshops, and 
tore-issuing ships. To date 8,300 British and Allied merchant ships 
had been fitted with guns and other protective devices, and during the 
previous 12 months over 8,000 Oerlikon close range A.A. guns had been 
fitted to British and Allied ships; while the force of specially trained 
naval ratings and soldiers of the Maritime Regiment of the Royal 
Artillery who manned these guns numbered nearly 33,000. 

Mr. Alexander praised Canada’s greatly increased output of shipping, 
and said that in 1942 her merchant ship production exceeded 40 per 
cent of that of the U.K. Australia and India had also inaugurated 
schemes for the production of merchant tonnage. In Britain a large 


_ Other points referred to by Mr. Alexander included the following: 
in the first half of 1942 the sinkings by U-boats on the eastern sea- 
board of America proved a grievous drain on tonnage, and at times the 
losses there were as much as three-quarters of the total. The adoption 
of the convoy system had resulted in their dropping till they now 
represented a small part of the whole. The value of aircraft patrols and 
scort was shown by the fact that during 1942 more than half the 
attacks estimated to have caused damage or destruction to U-boats 
were made by aircraft, and there was a steady increase in the aircraft 
allotted to trade protection. The need for additional surface escorts 
Was still pressing, and the production of these craft had the highest 
pnority. As to the U-boat position in general, they must face a bitter 
Struggle, with periods of serious losses; on the other hand, he could say 
that from Dec. 1 last to Feb. 28 their tonnage losses had been much 
less than in the same 3 months of 1941-42. But there were still probably 
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a larger output of U-boats than the numbers killed, but the gap yw 
being reduced, and the results of attacks on them in the last 4 montly 
had been easily the most encouraging of the war. 

He also referred to the help given by the Indian and South Afriey 
Naval forces. The anti-submarine vessels of the Indian Navy hy 
carried out a considerable number of anti-submarine attacks, |p 
special word of praise for the Fleet Air Arm he said they had pioneers 
every new development in air operations over the sea, and gave many 
illustrations of their achievements. The Fleet Air Arm had bec 
constantly expanding, and this expansion was increasing rapidly, | 
the Seafire they possessed the best naval fighter in existence. _ 

In a general tribute to the Navy he said that “‘by their exertions thg 
naval forces of the British Commonwealth and the allied contingey 
brought us successfully through the desperate period of our isolation" 
During the past 12 or 15 months the main tendency of the situatiy 
had been towards improvement, but, remembering the U-boat campaig 
it must be accepted that the risks and hazards would increase—tha 
was the price that must be paid if they were to go on carrying the w: 
to the enemy across the sea, as they must, and intended to do. 

March 4.—Publication in Washington of . British Government’ 
atde-memoire of Jan. 20 and the U.S. Note of Feb. 25 in reply on thé 
problem of the refugees from German-occupied countries. (see U.S.A. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty announced in th 
House of Lords the following naval losses up to Feb. 28, 1943: Capit 
ships, 5; aircraft-carriers, 7; cruisers, 25; armed merchant cruisers, |4 
destroyers, 94; corvettes, 14; submarines, 44; monitors, 1; sloops, 
minesweepers, 22; trawlers, 156; drifters, 14; mine-layers, 1; yachts, 3 
gunboats, 5; and cutters, 3. 

March 5.—The Secretary for the Colonies stated at Oxford, witl 
regard to the political future of the Colonial Empire, that he w. 
convinced that the first and fundamental principle was that thei 
administration must continue to be the sole responsibility of Grea 
Britain, and not transferred to some international body, which, bi 
said, would be most likely to break down and least likely to lead to the 
steady development of the territory concerned. He did not, however 
exclude the possibility of close international co-operation in certall 
aspects of the administration, and in certain respects, such as problem 
of transport, economics, health, etc., he regarded such co-operation 
not only desirable but essential. The colonies as a whole were territor 
of primary producers and could never hope to reach a maximuil 


for the Colonial Empire that that was the sort of economic world set-uj 
that the United Nations were going to provide after the war. Seconda 
industries must also be built up within the colonies to absorb som 
of the more highly skilled labour, though such secondary industri 
must be wholly natural, and not fostered behind abnormal barriers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated at a “Wings for Victory 
Week luncheon at the Mansion House that the cost of the war was St 
rising, as the nation was steadily reaching the full noontide of! 
strength. It was essential to keep the finances on a sound foundation 
for when peace came the savings of the country would be needed t! 
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nance the great capital projects of housing, the re-equipment of 
dustry, and reconstruction, and many other beneficent projects. 
ince the beginning of the war the total national expenditure had 
nounted to £15,000 million, of which £12,500 million had been 
rectly spent on the war. In the current financial year expenditure 
n the war had reached £4,400 million; and in terms of pre-war years 
might be said that more had been spent in the 3} years of war than 
he whole Budget expenditure during the 15 years before it. Expen- 
iture on the war was now over {14 million a day, and had increased 
uring the previous few months. 

Towards every £ that the nation spent the income-tax, surtax, and 
eath duties together only provided 4s. 1d.; the Customs and Excise 
provided 3s. 1d.; all taxation together provided about 9s., and there- 
re, after allowing for all other sources of revenue, 10s. had to be 
borrowed out of every {1 that was spent. To secure these loans was the 
ask of the savings campaign, but its primary objective and its hardest 
ask was to secure a great volume of saving and lending out of incomes 
by private individuals. At present over 80 per cent of the total net 
burchasing power was in the incomes below {£500 a year, and therefore 
he country must depend on the “‘small man” for savings. Nearly 
1,900 million had been raised by small savers since the war. 

March 11.—Speech of the Secretary for Air introducing the Air 
stimates in Parliament. (see Special Summary.) 

March 12.—Mr. Eden’s visit to Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that 252 people were 
illed and 347 seriously injured during air raids in February. 

March 13.—Mr. Eden’s statement to the press in Washington. 
see U.S.A.) 

March 15.—Mr. Averell Harriman stated at Cardiff that more than 
00 ships had been built in America since the attack on Pearl Harbour 
nd by the end of 1943 the figure would be’more than doubled. 


REECE 


March 10.—It was learned that there were between 1,000 and 2,000 
patriot troops holding the mountains in the interior of Crete. 

March 12.—The Deputy Premier and Minister of Defence resigned. 
March 13.—Athens workers staged a general strike as a protest 
ganst 200 persons being killed when Axis troops fired on Greek 
nipers. 

March 15.—Visit of King and Prime Minister to Egypt. (see Egypt.) 
Turkish reports stated that a guerrilla unit had recently destroyed a 
actory of chemical products near Salonika, and that the Germans had 
hurdered 47 people in reprisal, and 56 hostages from Salonika were also 
Xecuted. 85 more hostages were shot and 16 women sent to concentra- 
in camps at the beginning of March as retaliation for sabotage in 
lacedonia. After a raid in which the patriots gained control of the 
astoria area in W. Macedonia, the Italians arrested all the men of 
¢ village of Dromericu and killed 180 civilians. 


UNGARY 
March 6.—It was learnt that a trade agreement had been signed 
ith Turkey. 
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March 2.—The Turkish press mission left for home. 

March 3.—Mr. Gandhi's fast came to an end. 

March 7.—Mr. Jinnah was unanimously re-elected President of tty 
Moslem League. 

March 10.—A conference of leaders including Mr. Jayakar, § 
Jagdish Prasad, Mr. Savarkar, and Mr. Rajagopalachari, under tly 
presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, passed unanimously a resolutig 
stating that the “deplorable events” of the previous few montly 
required reconsideration of their policy both by the Government ; 
Congress, and that if Mr. Gandhi were set at liberty he would do hi 
best to give guidance and assistance in the solution of the inter 
deadlock. 

It was learned that 3 German cargo ships, which had taken refuge i 
Goa since the beginning of the war, had been set on fire and almo 
destroyed by their crews. 


ITALY 


March 2.—Swiss reports stated that Mussolini met Hitler somewhe 
on the frontier on Feb. 24. 

Mussolini issued an Order of the Day to the Eighth Army whie 
had returned from the eastern front, in which he’said “‘you have fougi 
up to the limits of your ability against the numerically supent 
forces of the enemy and drenched your flag with blood’’. He enuma 
ated all the divisions which had returned and said they had all suffer 
and sacrificed themselves ‘‘to defend the 1,000-year-old Europea 
culture against the Muscovite barbarism”’. 

March 9.—Mussolini approved a decree banning outdoor wirele 
aerials except by special permit. 

March 11.—Swedish reports stated that about 100,000 Italians ha 
been killed, wounded, or missing in Russia. 

Swiss reports stated that Géring had arrived in Rome on March6. 

March 12.—Mussolini summoned a meeting of leaders of the Fast 
party to discuss “preparations for coming war events—that 1s, t 
grave threat to the motherland, which is believed to be immunett 


IRAQ 


March 12.—King Feisal’s visit to Transjordan. (see Tvansjorda 
March 15.—King Feisal’s visit to Palestine (see Palestine.) 


JAPAN 


March 5.—Tokyo radio stated that there was every reason to bel 
that the Japanese soldiers, who were accustomed to obeying reasona 
commands, must have been given degrading orders in the re 
incident in a New Zealand prisoners of war camp, and that they! 
been fired upon intentionally. The announcer pointed out the 
treatment in Japanese camps, and threatened retaliatory measure 
barbarous methods were used by the enemy. It was stated that 
Foreign Office would ask the Swiss Government to take up the ms 
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March 6.—The Prime Minister stated in the House of Represen- 
tives, according to an English broadcast from Tokyo, that 1943 was 
; ‘in which the issue of the world war must be decided’. 
ing to the Japanese version, as translated in Washington, he 
;@. “This year is indeed a very important one in view of the world 
»r situation”. In the English language version Tojo was quoted as 
ing that “‘one billion diligent people of Asia are with us on the 
mt’, and that “with the co-operation of these people, Japan will 
prch forward for the reconstruction of Asia for the Asiatics’’. The 
panese version quoted him as appealing to the “‘one billion people of 
ia’ for support, stating that “‘at this time the Government are 
pendent on the enthusiasm of the people’ and that he “earnestly 
sired the enthusiastic co-operation of the people’. 
A spokesman for the Army Information Board, quoting Tojo, told 
e press that if Japan.“‘by chance” should lose the war it would be 
atime ‘when public opinion becomes divided”, and said that Tojo 
ged propagandists to use “thoughts as bullets and arguments as 
yonets”’ in the “holy war for the destruction of America and Britain”. 
March 13.—Visit of Prime Minister to Nanking. (see China.) 
March 15.—The Prime Minister arrived back from China. 


NYA 

March 12.—Bread, rice, and maize-meal were rationed. 
EW ZEALAND 

March 5.—U.S. statement re airfields. (see U.S.A.) 


Japanese threat of reprisals for incident in a New Zealand prisoners 
warcamp. (see Japan.) 


ORTHERN IRELAND 

March 11—The Attorney-General revealed in the House of Com- 
ns details of an I.R.A. plot to disorganize war industry, the Civil 
tence services, and transport. 


ORWAY 
March 1.—The Telegraph Agency stated that the Quisling authori- 
s had restored their rights to some “discharged and exiled’’ clergy. 
March 5.—Swedish press reports stated that Oslo University had 
en closed and the students ordered to do forestry work. 
March 6.—It was learned that the executive committee of the 
eration of Industry had been dismissed, and that a decree had been 
ued giving full authority to the Quisling Department of Trade to 
lorce a large-scale concentration of industry. 
March 14.—Swiss. reports stated that the Germans were collecting 
ding Norwegian personalities as hostages in case they were forced 
evacuate Norway, and it was reported that hundreds of prominent 
brwegians had been transferred to German prisons and concentration 
ps. 
March 15.—It was learned that Quisling’s Church Minister, Skancke, 
d sent the names of 275 opposition clergymen and theological 
aduates to the labour exchange directorate with a demand that they 
ould be called up for compulsory labour service in accordance with 
‘recent “total mobilization” decree. 
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Swedish reports stated that between 160 and 300 people had just by 
arrested in Trondheim. 


PALESTINE 
March 15.—King Feisal of Iraq arrived in Jerusalem. 


POLAND 


March 2.—Gen. Sikorski stated at an Inter-Allied Friendshiy 
Committee dinner in London that the re-establishment of confidence; 
Europe would not be brought about without the unconditional sy 
render of Germany. He said that throughout her history Poland h, 
always honoured her engagements, and had unhesitatingly rejects 
Hitler’s proposals for a joint expedition against Russia, because sug 
proposals were contrary to the treaties she had signed and were repy 
nant to her spirit and conscience. The Polish people, he said, held fin 
to Christian principles and international law. German _propagand 
hoped to split the Allies and secure a compromise peace; Allied unit 
therefore was absolutely essential. He paid tribute to the great Russi 
victories, but said the recent Allied successes had provoked a wave 
exaggerated optimism, which did not realize that the large forces sti 
available to Germany and the great spaces in which they were operatit 
gave Hitler the opportunity to stablize his position in the East ands 
prolong the war, in the hope that the Allies could be disunited. Ger 
many’s satellites, he said, were desperately seeking a way out, sin 
they no longer believed in Hitler’s star; their way out could only 
facilitated by preparing them and giving them confidence. 

The loyal collaboration of all the interested States was the fir 
essential on which the peace of Europe would depend, and this cou 
be attained by the constitution of federated blocs, within which ti 
various States would enjoy full liberty while supporting their feder 
unity. It was the duty of the Allies to preserve after the war t 
solidarity which bound them at present, and it was essential not | 
under-estimate the German efforts aimed at the constitution of 3 
anti-Bolshevist bloc. ‘‘We must at all costs avoid the pre-Munid 
mistake of believing that it is possible to keep the peace by sacrifici 
the interests of one country or another’, he said. ‘We must @ 
avoid any system directed not towards highly proclaimed principle 
but towards power politics’. 

March 4.—The Telegraph Agency published a Government stati 
ment (in reply to the recent Russian declaration) pointing out 
until the conclusion of agreements between the U.S.S.R. and Germail 
over the partition of Poland, the Treaty of Riga and its frontier claus 
approved in 1923, had never been called in question by Russia. Th 
Russo-German agreements were cancelled by the Polish-Soviet Agr 
ment of July 30, 1941, and the question of any return to the Germal 
Soviet frontier line of that year required no further comment. 
so-called Curzon line had been proposed during hostilities in 191% 
solely as an armistice line, and not as a frontier. The polling ordered | 
the Soviet occupation authorities in Eastern Poland in 1939 
contrary to international law, and therefore it could not dept 
Polish citizens of their title to Polish citizenship or to relief organi’ 
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for their benefit by the Polish Government with British and U.S. help. 

It was also stated that all German proposals previous to 1939, aimed 
at gaining Polish co-operation against Russia, had been repeatedly 
rejected, and this had led finally to a German attack on Poland in 
September 1939. The Polish Government’s declaration of Feb. 25, 
1943, “backed unanimously by the entire Polish nation”, was not 
intended to produce controversy; it only stated the indisputable 
Polish rights to these territories in which the Polish nation would 
continue to live in harmony with its Ukrainian and White Russian 
fellow-countrymen. The Polish Government categorically rejected the 
Russian insinuations of imperialistic claims in the East, and expressed 
their continued readiness for a friendly understanding with the Soviet 
Government. 

March 8.—Swedish reports stated that 7 villages near Lublin had 
been razed to the ground and their male inhabitants shot by the S.S. 


PORTUGAL 
March 4.—The German Minister left for Berlin. 


RUMANIA’ 


March 3.—Turkish reports stated the Minister of National Economy 
and the Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Marine had resigned owing 
to their opposition to German demands requiring that Rumania 
should bear the whole cost of the subsistence of the German forces 
recently sent to Rumania. 


§. AFRICA 


March 5.—The House of Assembly .rejected by 54 votes to 36 a 
motion asking the Government to suppress Communist activities and 
to sever diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 

The High Commissioner in London was appointed Minister to the 
Dutch and Belgian Governments. 

The eastern part of Transvaal and the northern part of Natal 
adjoining ~Portuguese East Africa were declared a prohibited area 
under an emergency regulation, because of the presence of Axis spies 
in Lourengo Marques. . 

March 11.—Sidney Leibbrandt, who had landed from a German 
submarine, was sentenced to death for treason in Pretoria. 

March 12.—Gen. Smuts stated in the House of Assembly, in reply 
to a question on the Government’s policy on the Peace Treaty after 
the war, that he did not consider that Versailles was the cause of the 
war, although he had spoken strongly against the treaty. The war had 
broken out over the spirit of domination which had made itself master 
of Germany and the German Fiihrer, and Versailles had not given the 
cause for overrunning one small country after another in Europe. 
S.W. Africa showed that Versailles had nothing to do with it, for the 
Germans there had been treated with the utmost consideration, and 
yet S. Africa had earned nothing but disappointment from them. 

He strongly reprehended attacks made against Russia, and said 
hothing was more dangerous for the world, when Russia was bearing 
the greatest burden of the war, than a campaign attempting to show 
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that she was the enemy. There was not the slightest evidence that 
Russia was behind the local Communists. It was equally stupid and 
dangerous to represent America as an enemy, and he said he could not 
express sufficient admiration and gratitude for the generosity of 
America in the war. Negotiations would be opened to determine the 
Union’s attitude to Lend-lease. 

With regard to the peace settlement, it was clear that there would 
have to be a total disarming of those Powers which had been respon. 
sible for the war and it would be necessary to keep them disarmed. 
This would have nothing to do with their economic life, however, and 
they would have their fair share of raw materials. The world could 
not be restored if the Axis countries were left bankrupt, and unless the 
points of the Atlantic Charter were carried out the world would not 
have peace, but a foundation would be laid for a future war. 


SWEDEN 

March 10.—The Foreign Minister announced in the Riksdag that 
the Government had replied to the British Note, rejecting as unfounded 
their protest against the building of 45 fishing vessels for a German firm 


SWITZERLAND 

March 6.—It was learned that it had been announced that the ban 
on the Swiss Communist Party was to be lifted shortly (the ban was 
imposed immediately after the fall of France). 


TANGIER 


March 5.—The Spanish authorities took over the post and telegraph 
offices of the former International Zone. 


TRANSJORDAN 


March 12 —King Feisal of Iraq arrived in Transjordan to visit the 
Emir. 


TURKEY 


March 6.—It was learned that a new trade agreement had been signed 
with Hungary. 

March 8.—President Inonu was unanimously re-elected President 
of Turkey by the Grand National Assembly. 

The military mission led by Gen. Omurtag left for Egypt. 

March 9.—The journalists who visited India arrived back in Ankara. 

March 11.—It was learned that M. Sarajoglu had tendered the 
resignation of the Cabinet and had formed a new ministry. The former 
Cabinet returned to office apart from 4 new Ministers, M. Fuat Sirmen 
(National Economy), M. Jelal Siren (Commerce), M. Urguplu (Customs 
and Monopolies), and M. Ali Turel (Justice). : 

March 12.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, Air Officer 
C.-in-C., Middle East, arrived in Ankara. 

A Swedish steamer arrived at Smyrna from Canada with 2,000 tons 
of wheat and 660 tons of dried vegetables for the Greek islands, and 
was learned that 2,000 cases of condensed milk had arrived from Egypt. 
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URUGUAY 

March 3.—It was learned that President Amezaga had stated in his 
inaugural address to Parliament that the accepted policy of continental 
«jidarity would be upheld, and that Uruguay would continue to 
condemn European dictatorships which had brought about “the most 
criminal of all wars’, and would collaborate with those nations ‘“‘which 
have placed their sons and wealth at the service of the highest and 
noblest ideals of humanity’”’. 


U.S.A. 

March 2.—The Secretary of the Navy told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that Lend-lease funds were being used to build and 
maintain naval bases in the Pacific which would prove of strategic 
yalue in the post-war period. ‘“We shall utterly destroy the Japanese 
Fleet before this war is over’’, he said, and ‘‘We shall probably impose 
terms that Japan shall not have a Fleet when the war is ended. She 
has shown that she is not qualified to have one’. The responsibility 
for the safety of the Pacific against future aggression would be in large 
part that of the U.S.A., which must be in a position to bring adequate 
naval and air strength to any theatre where peace was threatened. 
Some of the bases in the Pacific built with U.S. funds were in territory 
owned by the Allies, and the final disposition of these bases was a 
matter for peace terms and should not be made part of Lend-lease 
bargaining at present. “I imagine that any group of Americans in 
writing any peace terms will be able to present a pretty strong case 
for American rights when the war is ended”’, he concluded. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek stated at a meeting in New York that the 
goal of the United Nations was a future in which “this whole world 
must be thought of as one great State common to gods and men”. 
All nations must have equal opportunity of development, with the 
strong not exploiting the weaker States, but helping them to fit them- 
selves for full self-government. She stressed the importance of co- 
operation among nations in the reconstructed world. 

The Chief of the Army Air Force declared, at the meeting, that the 
ultimate aerial objectives in the Pacific must call for “‘wide scale bomb- 
ing of Japan itself; the bombing of Japanese aeroplane factories, 
railway centres, shipyards, munition dumps, and docks; bombing day 
alter day and night after night, bombing to ensure the total destruction 
of the enemy on his own soil’’. 

The former Ambassador to Japan, in a speech at Atlanta, warned 
Americans that they must watch for dangerous signs of a German or 
Japanese peace offensive, designed to let America win the war but lose 
the peace. He said the Japanese art of ju-jitsu gave a clue as to what 
these tactics were likely to be, the essence of ju-jitsu being to let the 
adversary take the initiative by simulating defeat and then to destroy 
ulm by a quick recovery and a lightning attack where he was weakest. 
The Japanese peace offensive might begin by the military leaders 
bringing from retirement some former statesman with a liberal label 
and placing him at the head of a puppet civilian Cabinet. They would 
calculate that by the time they were ready to launch such a peace 
offensive their enemies would be so weary of the war that they would 
be receptive to peace offers, and that once an armistice had been de- 
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clared it would be difficult to get their enemies to resume fighting, even 
if the Japanese were to hold out for partial retention of their gaing 
Unconditional surrender was, however, the complete summary of the 
terms which the United Nations must and would offer. 

March 3.—The head of the British shipping mission told the press 
that the shipping situation could be called grave and anxious because 
building was not gaining sufficiently against losses to make it possible 
to transport as much military strength as was available for use against 
the enemy. He praised the co-ordination between the American and 
British merchant fleets which were now being used as one, though they 
were still controlled by both London and Washington. Until August, 
1942 losses from U-boat activity had been greater than new building 
but since then building had been greater than losses, though there was 
a large lag to be made up. U.S. building in 1942 was 8 million tons 
British and Canadian combined was about one-third of that, and US. 
building was increasing so fast that in December, 1942 new building was 
equal to the entire U.S. new tonnage of 1941. The U.S.A. hoped to 
build. about 19 million tons in 1943, but even so the increase in the 
United Nations merchant fleet was less than the increase in demand 
for shipping space, and he foresaw that the shipping shortage would 
continue at least for the rest of the year. 

The director of the Office of War Information told the press that he 
had authoritative information discrediting reports that Finland had 
taken steps, directly or indirectly, towards a separate peace with Russia. 
“President Ryti talks as if he intends to go on fighting by the side of 
Germany’’, he said. 

March 4.—Lord Halifax stated in an article in The American that the 
Germans were conducting a war of whispers in an effort to split the 
United Nations, and that he thought it would be ‘‘an excellent spring 
tonic to draw back the curtain of military secrecy”. Two years before 
the U.S.A. entered the war the British Government was pouring 
millions of cash dollars into Americanindustry, totalling, up to September, 
1939, $3,200 million. Of this, fully $200 million was spent in expanding 
and building U.S. factories; for instance, in the aircraft industry Us. 
corporations received bulk aid costing $89 million, and the total British 
expenditure with the American aircraft industry was $1,750 million. 

British war production per head of the population was higher than 
that of any other nation, and he refuted the suggestion that Britain 
was building up stocks from materials received from America. “In 
1941”’, he said, ‘“‘we exported 4 times as many aircraft as we received 
from other countries and sent out 15 times as many tanks as we took 
in’. The Liberty Ships were basically of British design, and two ship- 
yards achieving production miracles were built with British money. 

With regard to politics, he referred to the suggestion of U.S. refusal 
to defend “British imperialism” and stated ‘Freedom has been and !s 
the foundation-stone of the British Commonwealth, and it is freedom 
for all that we are fighting to preserve. Nothing would please the 
enemy more than the disruption of the British Commonwealth”. India 
was regarded as a trust and not a possession, and all her leaders were 
free to carry on as usual except those whose unpredictable activi 
might prove harmful to her national safety. 

Extension of 1939 air agreement with Canada. (see Canada.) 
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The British Embassy in Washington and the State Department 
issued summaries of the British Government’s aide-memotre of Jan. 
9 to the U.S. Government that the problem of refugees from German- 
occupied countries should be dealt with “‘internationally instead of as 
hitherto by charity or by individual Governments in isolation”, and 
of the U.S. Note of Feb. 25 in reply, suggesting that British and U.S. 
representatives should meet in Ottawa for a preliminary survey. 

March 5.—The Maritime Commission announced that 130 vessels, 
totalling 1,239,000 deadweight tons, were produced in U.S. yards during 
February, more ships than were delivered during the first 6 months of 
1942. The Secretary of the Navy stated that during February 150 
combat vessels, 700 landing barges, and 1,400 naval aircraft were pro- 
duced, and “‘several score’”’ of a new type of escort vessel launched. 

The Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives stated, in reply to assertions that New Zealand had 
built 105 airfields with Lend-lease funds which the U.S.A. would have 
no right to use after the war, that only 6 new airfields had been con- 
structed in New Zealand since the war and that only 12 had been 
enlarged to meet operational requirements, that the figure of 105 was 
the number of airfields already in existence in New Zealand at the out- 
break of war, and that all these fields were built with New Zealand 
and not Lend-lease funds. New Zealand had built airfields for U.S. 
forces on some islands of the Pacific, but these islands were under other 
than New Zealand administration, and these airfields had been built 
with New Zealand funds and made available to the U.S.A. under 
reverse Lend-lease. 

March 6.—The Secretary of the Navy, stated in a report to President 
Roosevelt for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, that, allowing for 
war losses, U.S. naval forces which would be in commission by the end 
of 1945 would be almost 4 times the strength of the fleet in being in 
1939. In the previous two years a construction of 5,675,000 tons of 
naval craft had been authorized, in addition to some small increase 
approved by Congress soon after the war began, and this construction 
was for completion by 1947; it would, however, be commissioned and 
put into active service two years earlier, owing to the speed of build- 
ing. In the post-war period the Navy Department must be guided in 
its plans for retrenchment “‘by the requirements of a permanently 
enlarged Fleet’, though there would be a reduction in civilian staff. 

Mr. Welles told the press that the U.S.A. had no intention of making 
aly move to acquire military bases in the Western Hemisphere which 
would affect the territory of other American republics, though he 
excepted from discussion the Caribbean bases leased from Britain. 

The Lend-lease Administrator stated that, in addition to many 
thousands of ’planes, tanks, and guns shipped to the U.S.S.R., up to 
Feb. 1 more than 580,000 tons of steel, 46,000 tons of aluminium and 
duraluminium, 21,500 tons of zinc, 94,000 tons of copper and brass, 
and other industrial materials such as nickel and mclybdenum were 
sat. About 50,000 tons of toluol and T.N.T. and 75,000 tons of other 
chemicals for bombs and high explosive shells had also been shipped. 
Other supplies included 75,000 tons of rails and 17,000 tons of other 
railroad equipment, 140,000 field telephones, 268,000 tons of petroleum 
products, 99,000 military vehicles other than tanks, 72,500 lorries, 
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17,500 jeeps and armoured cars, 7,700 motor-cycles, 1,300 military 
tractors, and 3 million pairs of Army boots. ’ 

March 8.—Vice-President Wallace’s speech (see Special Summary) 

Mr. Welles told the press that no food shipments had been sent 
Martinique since November. He also announced that the Ambassady 
in China had been ordered home for consultation. 

The H.Q. of the Anti-submarine Command of the Army Air Foro 
stated that the ‘submarine warfare may be at a turning point”, and that 
the number of Axis submarines destroyed had been high. §; 
Sept. 9, 1942 “‘not a ship has been sunk by submarines”’ in 1 million 
square miles of the Atlantic which were formerly the area of operations 
of the first bomber command. The anti-submarine command was 
beginning to take the offensive, together with the Navy and Allied 
aircraft. In addition the campaigns in Africa and Russia might fore 
the U-boats to accept the defensive because of the enemy’s impelling 
need to interfere with supply lines; they were not free therefore to g 
marauding after merchant ships, but might be forced to concentratg 
their efforts on attacking the convoys to Russia, Africa, and England, 
This would be to the Allies’ advantage, as they would know where t 
expect the enemy. 

The head of the Materials Division of the Argentine Civil Aeronautic 
Administration stated in Los Angeles that the Argentinian people 
were “99 per cent pro-ally”’. 

March 9.—Mr. Welles told the press that Adm. Standley’s remark 
in Moscow as to Russia’s failure to acknowledge publicly Lend-lea 
aid had been made without prior consultation with the Government 

Vice-President Wallace stated to a gathering of farmers and repre 
sentatives of civic organizations in Colombus, Ohio, that ‘‘propagand 
for new, subtle, and therefore dangerous, forms of isolationism” 
would, if adopted, lead straight to world war No. 3. He said a move 
ment was already under way to abandon the tariff policy represente 
by the reciprocal trade agreement programme and to go back to the 
Smoot-Hawley days of building a high tariff wall around the USA 
This led, first to totalitarian control of trade, and then to war. “Ti 
win the peace’’, he said, ‘“‘we must follow through to establish the ng! 
kind of international trade relations’. It was urged that after the wal 
U.S. aviators should be permitted to fly everywhere in the world, bu 
that no foreign planes should ever fly over the U.S.A. ‘‘This astonisii 
ing idea”’, he said, ‘‘seems to be first cousin to the fallacy that we ca 
sell our goods everywhere in the world at the same time that we keep 
foreigners from selling to us”. To yield to an American “imperialism 
based on American supremacy of the air and seas was to make th¢ 
third world war inevitable. Questions such as the defeat of the 1s0# 
tionist spirit, or of the exclusively nationalist spirit, must be faced now 
and on the choice which was made by Americans would depend the iat¢ 
of the next 10, or perhaps the next 100, years. 

The Under-Secretary for War stated that during February 8,00 
aircraft cannon, 2,000 A.A. guns, 7,800 weapon-bearing fighting 
vehicles, 1,244 million cartridges, and nearly 2 million high-explos 
shells were made in the U.S.A., and 419,000 bombs of all sizes. During 
January and February 5,000 tanks, more than 2,800 Army lome 
2,000 anti-tank guns, and 5 million pairs of marching shoes wel 
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manufactured. Arms production, he said, was now three times greater 
than a year previously. 

The Secretary for War, in a broadcast, called for an army of 8,200,000 
men, 7} million enlisted men and 700,000 officers, by the end of 1943. 


This number would include an Air Force of about 24 million, and there 
would be upwards of 150,000 members of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps. He said that in Europe the estimated forces of the Germans and 
their Allies showed about 14 million men under arms, while Russia 
and Britain together had a much smaller number. In Asia the Japanese 
had more than 3 million men. American plans were to produce about 
100 divisions of ground forces, together with auxiliary troops. Germany 
was estimated to have about 300 divisions, Italy 80, Germany’s 
European satellites another 80, and Japan about 86 more. A large 
US. Army was being created for offensive and not defensive purposes, 
ind he added, “‘If we should halt this great training establishment we 
should deal a heavier blow to our hopes of a complete final victory than 
by any loss which we are likely to sustain on the field of battle’’. 
‘March 10.—The House of Representatives passed the Bill extending 
the Lend-lease Act for another year by 407 votes to 6. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee issued a report unanimously approving 
similar legislation in the Senate, though it stated that it believed there 
was no authority in the Lend-lease Act to warrant “‘any general 
post-war commitments or post-war policies in the agreements’ made 
under the terms of the Act. It said the problem of air and naval bases 
so far as they affected U.S. security went far beyond the field of 
Lend-lease alone; this problem was believed to be an integral part of 
the United Nations’ general problem of winning the war, it was stated. 
It declared that the renewal of the Act was “an integral part of our 
war-time machinery of supply’, and was “‘clearly necessary for the 
immediate prosecution of our war of alliance’. 

President Roosevelt sent to Congress a series of recommendations 
lor a greatly expanded social security system, containing plans for the 
transition of U.S. economy from a war to a peace footing. They laid 
down the principle that the Government should guarantee every 
citizen the right to a place as a worker and the right to an income under 
conditions compatible with self-respect when he was unable to work. 

March 11.—The Senate unanimously passed the Bill extending 
Lend-lease for a further year, and President Roosevelt signed it. 

Vice-President Wallace read a message from President Roosevelt at 
a luncheon on the second anniversary of Lend-lease, in which he 
promised that the United Nations would strike mighty blows at the 
Axis “‘on battlefields of our own choosing”. The Russian Ambassador 
stated at the luncheon that Lend-lease was an “enormous” help to 
Russia and “was deeply appreciated by the people of the Soviet Union, 
who are fully aware of its extent”. Mr. Litvinoff spoke of a regiment 
of the Air Force of the Red Army which was using nothing but U.S. 
Airocobras, and had brought down during the previous 3 months 43 
tnemy ‘planes during air fights for the loss of only 3. He also mentioned 
an aviation unit using Mitchell bombers, which in difficult meteoro- 
logical conditions had fought 380 combats during January without loss 
and had destroyed an important railway junction in the southern 
sector. Lord Halifax said that the results of Lend-lease were written 
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in the victories of the Eighth Army, in the sea-power which guardej 
the convoys and tightened the blockade, and in the air raids on (Gey. 
many. The Chinese Foreign Minister promised that when aid reache 
China by sea and land the Japanese would be driven into the seq. 

The Lend-lease administrator submitted the 8th quarterly report tg 
Congress, showing that the total aid rendered was $9,632 million, of 
which $7,831 million was transferred for the fighting men and wa 
workers of the Allies, and that of the goods transferred 90 per cent had 
been shipped. Almost as much aid was rendered in the previous ¢ 
months as in the first 18 months of Lend-lease operations. Goods worth 
$1,977 million were transferred in the quarter under review, and of 
these 60 per cent were munitions, 16 per cent agricultural products, and 
24 per cent industrial.materials. In the previous year the U.S.A. had 
shipped 30 of every 100 bombers built, 38 of every 100 fighters, 28 of 
every 100 light tanks, and 33 of every 100 medium tanks, and the 
munitions shipped to the Allies represented 19 per cent of America’s 
total production. During the second year of Lend-lease supplies had 
been sent more to the Middle and Far East and to Russia, and less to 
the U.K., and the principal trends during the first two months of 1943 
had been an increase in the proportion of goods sent to Russia, especi- 
ally food, the assignment of more ‘planes to India-China air transport 
routes, and the shipment of arms to the French in N. Africa. 

The Secretary for Food ordered the rationing of meat, butter, and 
other edible fats and oils, cheese, and tinned fish “‘on or before April |”. 

March 12.—Mr. Welles sent a letter to the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, stating that in 
1941 227,347 metric tons of petroleum products were exported to 
Spain, and in 1942 17,771 tons. No bulk shipments had been made 
since Feb., 1942 and future shipments from S. America would be sub- 
ject to the agreement of the British and U.S. Governments. Spain 
had given assurances to Britain and the U.S.A. that shipments of oil 
would not be exported to other countries. 

The National Maritime Union announced that its members in the 
port of New York had passed a resolution stating that it would ‘“‘not be 
a party to carrying vital materials to Franco Spain which can be and 
_ will be utilized to bolster the Nazi war machine’. The resolution 
continued, ‘‘Some sections of the State Department have been flirting 
with notorious Fascists and seem intent upon losing the peace, wiile 
thousands of seamen and soldiers are dying to win the war agaiist 
Fascism . . . It is well known that Franco Spain is stooging for Germany, 
and has troops fighting our most effective ally, the Soviet Union, 
probably with materials we are furnishing”’. 

Mr. Eden arrived in Washington at the invitation of the Government. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated at Atlanta that Hitler had halted 
all naval construction except the building of U-boats. He said he 
believed that U.S. shipyards had reached their maximum production, 
and submarine warfare was still one of the major menaces to the Allies, 
and “the best card Hitler has left on the deck’. For the moment the 
danger seemed to have slackened somewhat, but it was something 
that went up and down. 

March 13.—President Roosevelt received Mr. Eden. 

Mr. Eden told the press that it would be necessary for the United 
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‘ations to take precautions after the war to make sure that Germany 
d Japan were never able to “‘start this business again’’, and this 
eant that they could not adopt the same sort of attitude as after the 
wevious war. “We cannot see a new Government set up in Germany 

d just trust to luck.” He did not put Italy in the same category, 
because he did not regard the Italian menace as a lasting one. In reply 
jp questions about the Anglo-Russian Treaty, he said: “Personally 

have long held the view that we and Soviet Russia should put our- 
elves on an enduring footing of co-operation. That is what the 
reaty does. Marshal Stalin said it was the turning-point in our relations. 

at is how we view it. And you will notice that it anticipates wider 
o-operation and has been built into the framework of the Atlantic 
harter.”” He also said that Russian-Chinese and Anglo-American 
y-operation would be “‘pretty well indispensable if we are going to 
have security and lasting peace after the war. But such co-operation 
ould not be an exclusive collaboration”’. 

With regard to the political situation in N. Africa, he said Britain 
nd America wanted to see all French generals and parties working 
ogether in the struggle against Germany. They must remember that 
rance had been through something which neither of their countries 
had suffered, German occupation. “We want to see a strong and 
jnited France’, he said, ‘‘and the first step toward that is to get all 
renchmen working together.’’ Of international relations in the field of 
ost-war commercial aviation, he remarked that this question must be 
bpproached in a spirit of wanting to make air communications after the 
war a means of bringing nations together rather than of starting rivalry. 
te emphasized the need for an immediate study of all the “economic 
bases’ of post-war security. He spoke of Britain’s admiration for the 
ighting prowess of American forces in the Bismarck Sea, and of the 
pod news from Russia and Africa, but said that setbacks and dis- 
pppointments were “‘‘absolutely certain before victory”. With regard 
orumours of depletion of German morale and strength, he said: ““The 
only assumption we can go on is that we have a long way to go.”’ 

The Secretary of the Navy stated that numbers of French sailors 
ere deserting from their warships in U.S. harbours to join the Fighting 

rench. 

15 German aliens, members of a Berlin-controlled underground 

ovement, were arrested in New York. 

March 14.—Adm. Fénard, head of the French Naval Mission, stated 
that 9 French passenger liners, totalling nearly 96,000 tons, and 22 
freighters, totalling 172,000 tons, had been added recently to the United 
Nations shipping pool by the French N. African Administration. 

March 15.—Mr. Hull received Mr. Eden, who also saw Vice-President 
Vallace. Mr. Hull told a press conference, at which Mr. Eden and Lord 
Halifax were present, that he was in entire agreement with Mr. 

den's statement that there was no real basis for hasty conclusions that 
he war was likely to be over soon. He spoke of the prime importance 
of maintaining complete understanding between the principal Allied 

overnments during the war, for at every stage personal contacts were 
iseful between representatives of two or more of the United Nations. 

¢ U.S. Government were taking part in the inter-Allied conferences 
currency problems in London, and similar meetings had recently 
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taken place in Washington; the U.S. Government, he said, ‘‘in CONjung 
tion with other important Allied Governments, have set about 4 
working out of basic ideas and plans which might be put into practig 
application by the United Nations and the world at the end of the wy' 

Mr. Hull stated that Gen. Giraud, by his statement of Mar. 14 } 
confirmed the hopes of the U.S. Government that his selection as(_-ij 
of the French Forces in N. Africa would make possible the grea 
unification of all groups behind his military leadership. His remo 
of ‘discrimination in the treatment of those living under his juris 
tion’”’ made it possible ‘‘for all elements who desire the defeat of 
Axis power and the liberation of French territory to unite in their ¥ 
to rid French soil of the weight of the Axis yoke.” 

Mr. Harriman’s statement on shipbuilding. (see Great Britain, 


U.S.S.R. 

March 4.—Polish declaration on relations with Russia. 
Poland.) 

March 8.—Adm. Standley, the U.S. Ambassador, told the Brit 
and U.S. press in Moscow that he had so far failed to find any refereng 
in the Russian press to the material help Russia was receiving fra 
America, not only through Lend-lease, but also through the Red Cm 
and American-Russian relief. He said the American people we 
sending this aid through friendly feeling for Russia, but the Russi 
people knew nothing about it. The Soviet authorities seemed “to 
trying to create the impression that they are fighting the war alone 
though there seemed to be no political motive in this and there wast 
question of the Soviets trying to create this impression abroad. 

It was learned that 2 Polish Socialist leaders had been execute 
because they had carried on “hostile activities, including appeals 
Soviet troops to stop the bloodshed and immediately conclude a pea 
with Germany”’. 

March 9.—Moscow radio broadcast in full the statement made } 
the U.S. Lend-lease Administrator on March 6, giving details of supplid 
shipped to Russia. 

March 10.—M. Molotov received the U.S. Ambassador. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


March 9.—It was learned that guerrillas in the Mostar region 
killed several hundred of the enemy and captured large quantities 
war material, including 17 tanks. 

March 11.—Lisbon reports stated that between Dec. 9 and 18, % 
there had been 3,000 arrests in Belgrade, that on Dec. 27 68 ofitté 
and 900 men had been shot, and that on Dec. 25 300 and on Det. 
3,000 civilians had been shot. At Trstenik 200 heads of families ha 
been executed, and it was learned that the town of Bosanska-Km 
had been wiped out by the Luftwaffe. The Germans had taken 0 
the part of Croatia south of the river Save, and had issued an orde! 
the day stating that all resistance would be punished with deat). 

March 15.—It was learned that Bulgarian forces in Serbia were a 
put under German command. 
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